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THE VERTIGRAL AGE 


ES TWILIGHT OF THE HORIZONTAL AGE EBEN 


Nihilism is fighting its last stand. 

On the flat plane of consciousness, man tried, in the past 
few decades, to see life with dreamless eyes, the stars were 
hidden behind the smoke of his machine-mind, his senses 
moved in the duil rotation of blind forces. 

But in the face of the collapse of mechanistic utopias, man 
is beginning to revolt against the dogma of evolution, and 
turns again to the eternal elements of his being. 

Man is beginning to think in cosmic terms again. 

The Vertigral Age brings with it a recognition of the 
a-historic man, the religious man, the man who seeks a 
mystic union with the Logos. 

The Vertigral Age sees modern philosophy turning deli- 
berately to metaphysics after a long interregnum. 

The Vertigral Age hails the cognition of a non-mechanical 
reality on the part of astronomy and physics. 

The Vertigral Age believes that we stand in direct line 
with the primeval strata of life. 

The Vertigral Age is re-discovering the mantic forces of 
pre-historic man. 

The Vertigral Age wants to discover the supernatural 
reality through the dreams that lead to the transfiguration 
of life. 


The Vertigral Age wants to give voice to the ineffable 
silence of the heart. 

The Vertigral Age wants to create a primitive grammar, 
the stammering that approaches the language of God. 


Eugene Jolas. 
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RE konfiguration SE 
von 
hans arp 


1. 

der himmel füllt sich mit feurigen köpfen 
die vasen füllen sich mit augen 

aus den gräbern steigen lippen 

in lebenden köpfen drehen sich feurige eier 


2. 

die stimmen der tausendjährigen blätter brechen das 
schweigen 

die eier die eier und die eier 

die eier die eier und was noch die schuhe füllt 

und was noch die absätze wachsen lässt 


3. 

blatt um blatt fällt der himmel in sein ei zurück 

nichts löscht die fette kerze des todes aus 

auf der stimme der vase steht die stimme des himmels 
die sonnen in den köpfen werden immer grösser 


4. 

blatt um blatt fallen die augen in den himmel zurück 
die blätter halten das maul 

die blätter dienen den eiern als federn 

die federn dienen den augen als blätter 

unter jedem blatt liegt ein schritt 


5: 

aus den eiern schlüpfen die augen 

die augen in den vasen werden immer grösser 

in jedem ei ist eine geballte faust 

in jedem ei ist eine seele 

der himmel bricht unter der last der lippen zusammen 

die seelen enden in grösster eile wie tausendjährige reiche 


6. 


die vasen füllen sich mit eiern 
wer seine seele weckt dem fallen die augen aus 


KONFIGURATION 


den sonnen fallen die federn aus 
feurige augen drehen sich in feurigen köpfen 


7. 

die trimmer des leeren füllen die träumenden vasen 
das grab der augen wächst in den himmel 

die stimmen der vasen brechen das schweigen 
die trauer die trauer und die trauer 

die trauer die trauer und was noch die schuhe füllt 
und was noch die absätze wachsen lässt 

an den jahren wachsen augen 


8. 

an den jahren wachsen lippen 

feurige blätter singen auf den lippen 

werden die eier in den köpfen auch immer grösser 
die lippen küssen doch die feurigen vasen 

feurige eier drehn sich in den gräbern 


lissabon 


november 31 


ME CABARET :) C 
von 
Hugo Ball 


Auf das Gesuch des Negers schwieg die grosse Huppe 
Und Emmys hôllenrotes Schlankbein war komplett. 

Auf’s Ruhbett steige ich als Archipenko-Puppe 

Und predige Diabolik dem Magnet-Korsett. 


O Vielgetön eisgelb geschwollener Sordinen! 

Belache, Publikum, den heroiquen Selbstmord der Diseuse! 
4 Geiger biegen übern Brustkorb rote Eisenschienen. 

Das Auge Gottes wacht auf der Pleureuse. 


O Reitpferd Franz! Cönakelhafte Wanze! 

Die Welt ist tief besoffen, glasäugig, voll Epilepsie. 
Trompetenschnauze schlägt in violette Bassprotuberantze. 
Röhrend äsen Kaiser Wilhelms Hippopodami. 


Die lilafarbene Pagodentrommel scheppert schief. 
Wellenbock heisst der Cellist, Krassmilch und Kuttelfleck. 
Es knerpelt Nackenwirbel sich fatal zu hohen Drehgewinden. 
Eh lala! Musik sägt mir die Flanken auf. 


Die Brüder Moll und Jebby blasen auf der Okarina. 
Orchestermusik rechts schwenkt hinein in die offene Flanke. 
Ein ganzer Unterleib voll Musik und Trompetenrohr. 

Dick vom Kind tänzelt die Diseuse aus der Garderobe. 


1) Hugo Ball (1886-1927) was the first to launch the word “Dada” at 
the Cabaret Voltaire in Zurich, in 1916, where he and his wife, the 
poetess Emmy Hennings-Ball, nurtured one of the greatest movements in 
modern times, in close association with Hans Arp, Tristan Tzara, Richard 
Huelsenbeck and Marcel Janko. Ball subsequently evolved towards an 
anarchic kind of mysticism before his death. The above poems written in 
1915 have never been published before. E. J. 


EE” RAIN ON ASPIDISTRA EEE 
by 
Hamilton Basso 


Gruelbubbling, the tighthroated protests not mine, the 
independent resentment of a laryngeal sphincter undaunted 
by their willimposing een which, accomplishing an escape 
from calcium strictures wave merry tendrils of silver-splattered 
fire, a dankstill pool suspended beneath the spongy engineering 
of identical lungs. 


segments of small-manymouthed-sucking detect 
the trickle of moisture in air-sacs while eyes 
truantlike return while he shakes his bald and 
gleaming and unfamiliar heed. Nicht wahr? 


I am suddenly in flight, heelleadenladen, sought by fiery 
silver-splatter and the weeping echoes of fear (the galvanized 
beard of St. Vincent de Paul) a grayslithery scurry into the 
mouthlike bubbles of restless discontent. 

The sheer dark wall is eloquent and I detect familiar shapes 
and forms, young ambitions and determinations abandoned 
stillborn, caught flooted in the seashapened rook in all their 
young and helpless suffering. 

I remember the vortices of young designs, the river of 
skulls and blood, all the slithering fish opening their thorny 
mouths to murmer patriotic songs. 

Protest is futility, the Omnipotent Will is a shuttery 
succession of stars and bars (Dixie, pianissimo, beyond the 
capitol hill) I sink peacefully into the dilkwarm sea. 

Secret polyparian forms brush my face with kataplectic 
arms. 

Secret polyphagous anemones lash my body with electric 
fire. 

Secret polymorphous monsters lift me gently through the 
aperture that bears the mark of Satan’s hoove, his gentle, wise, 
sensitive face peering like a companycurious child. 

He is a gentleman and I like him. He has the look of a 
Southerner. He is a linguist and speaks ten languages. He 
speaks hissingly with an Alabama drawl. 

“Even then I must have interpreters,” he says. 

“That’s easy to understand,” I say, “I can understand that.” 
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A a 

He offers me a position but I decline. 

“You must not misunderstand me,” I say, “I am entirely 
in sympathy with what you are doing. I would like to help 
you in your inspired work. Despite the growth of atheism, 
which my good friend the Bishop of Blune denies, imagine 
that, imagine denying the growth of atheism, the man is a 
menace to society he lives to DENY, he denies that black 
aphids and red spiders have attacked my garden and that my 
favorite frog was startled by an iMACulate CONCEPTION 
the man is a chronier he is but what, what were we saying, it 
was about the bishop of bLUTE or was it the bIsHOP of 
Tulbe he baptized me didn’t you know, upon my tender head 
the divine significance of his watery hand.” 

Here we are interrupted by a Blueridged Victoria (even to 
her liquid chin she resembles Our Late and Great and Glorious 
Queen) she darts out a flavforked tongue to demand if I, with 
the ignorance of the Young, expect His EXCELLENCY to 
remember even the birth of all his potential subjects much less 
their christenings, the very Idea. But his eXellenCy, who is 
a GENTLEMAN if nothing else, plants his hoove upon her 
soluble rump and she becomes an irate mauve shadow which, 
interrupting a ray of bass light directed upon a photo-electric 
cell, becomes a sampler, Done By Twinkle, age 2, GOD 
BLAST OUR HAPPY HOME. 

“I have always admired that sentiment,” he says, “offering 
me his hydrostatic tail to spark a cigarette which I accept 
gratefully from an offering shade, “Now what were we saying 
before we were so rudely interrupted.” 

I hasten to explain but I am a ragged volume of Sidney’s 
Aphorisms, (pages 94—95 et seq.) “It has been sayed that 
the abolition of duelling would multiply affronts and that 
the Messiah of the Gospel manifests this one and the Prophet 
of the Groan the other. From these vues it will be weadily 
ganted that mltry & nvl veterans esteem their vertues and be 
frndly wthot facieties.”’ 


This disturbs me for I am no militarist and my 
present incarceration cannot be reconciled with 

the fluid nature of my mind which slips across 
the rocks at Toxaway and drifts through the French 
Broad Valley splashing across the waterwheels re- 
sentful of the puny skill of man which captures 
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my own swirling strength so that wishes may rise 
like Pandora’s evils from wishing bibles of enor- 

mous ugliness. 


So I struggle to free myself and command an army of 
albino worms to organize an attack upon the hinges. They 
push slowly forward, like Halleck after Shilch, erecting 
parallels and mounting field pieces. The hinges are greatly 
brave, they have taken the sacred Hinge oath, Death before 
DisHonor. The siege lasts for seventeen weeks and then the 
hinges retreat during the night taking away all their stores, 
ammunition, cannon and supplies. It is a great Hinge victory, 
but Jefferson Davis, weeping on Varina’s shoulder, assumes 
command of the army which is immediately suffocated by 
Ben Butler’s smell. 

I am rejoicingly free but have lost all awareness of my 
former identity. I wander on the mountains, which I love, 
listening to the sound of the waterfalls. The sun sets, striking 
the rocks with bronze, and beyond the sun is the glacial purity 
of the sky. Little houstonias glow like starsplinters between 
the rocks of Carthaginian bronze. Somewhere a bird sings, 
dropping notes into the utter quiet and they resolve them- 
selves into bright metaphors which fall into the rhododen- 
drons with the sound of fragile bells. 1 pick them up and 
they are very beautiful and I put them by for a leaner time. 

I climb the mountain, reaching the glacial coldness of the 
sky, little rocks are loosened and fall like nuggets of hail, but 
the path becomes the attic stairs of my old home and in the 
attic Jeb Stuart waits for his horse to be shod. He is brushing 
the plume of his hat and his sash brightens the attic like a 
golden comet. 

“I am going to die tomorrow,” he says. 

“Tell me,” I say, “What kind of person was Jefferson 
Davis?” 

He laughs, and his booming laughter reaches the frozen 
ears of the piquets and they are inspired by his tremendous 
laughter and raid the Federal camp and bring in General Grant 
in his full dress uniform. He smells of hides and his coat is 
unbuttoned and he is very drunk. The piquets take off his 
full dress uniform and robe him in a faded wrapper and 
General Grant dances a minuet while Longstreet combs his 
beard and recalls amateur theatricals in Mexico. 
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She sat in the sun, a wrinkled crone, living in the 
utter purity of the mountain sky, with gnarled hands 
that were working before she was born, a spinner in 
the sun, adorning prosaic cloth with the poetry of 
stars and moons and Saturn’s rings, of brilliant red 
and noble blue, descending, on the outer edges, to 
the Phoenician melancholy of inspired purple. She 
belongs to the mountains, to the clean reaches of 

the upper air, the bright core of her soul is rooted 

in the unyielding rock. She fills me with a sense of 
notbelonging. I am of the lowlands, of the swamps, of 
heavy nights and relentless rain and a hungry hound 
baying at the red moon across the undulations of the levee. 


The great river flows sullenly through the night, filling 
the darkness with an arrogant sound, sucking at the pilings 
of the wharves, The ferryboats quiver with their own exer- 
tions, ferrylights are yellow spangles spewn from grinning 
wheels. And within myself there are lights to be seen, hung 
like the Simutu lanterns at a garden fete, along the brittle 
ladder of my bones, and the sudden fury of volcanic fire 
leaping across my eyes, but here no lonely cry of river tugs 
nor the great Symbol, which is no symbol, since there can 
be nothing so terrific, so overwhelming in our modern lives. 

I creep humbly down to the willow trees and lie on my 
back by the river, the river voices an arrogant sound, and 
watch a clumsy formation of red clouds enter like Fifi’s 
Trained Pony Troupe upon the three-ringed sky. The 
Catholic education of my apprenticeship emerges from the 
shapelessness of experience and achieves the definity of a 
dripping priest intoning the commemoration of the dead. 


Mememto etiam, Domine, famulorum, famularunque 
tuarum Violet and Ivy qui nos praecesserunt cum 
signo Fidei, et dormiunt in somno pacis. 


He joins his hands and prays, rumguttingly, O Violet, 
O Ivy, outspreading his troutwhite puffy palms as he proceeds 
Christomnibusemper. 

And now, while empty sound signifies thunder, the red 
clouds, pregnant with wine and blood, are ridden by all the 
Confederate Generals about the ring of stars, cavorting gayly 
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with ribands of silver and blue until, outraged by the 
gutrumblingly graylord gray nothingness of his unctuous tone, 
they pour down the blessing of wine and good saints blood 
that beat with eventual understanding upon the taut canvas 
of my mind. 


BEN SALAIRE DE MES YEUX DS 


par 
Joe Bousquet 


Elle est tout mon regard: mon regard où ma chair se 
traverse de sa nuit comme un oeil clos dans la lumière qui 
l'a créé. 

Le langage du coeur, celui qui donne un 
corps à ce qui nous poursuit 
Un voile léger, ton visage 
briller, redire avec mon regard, redire dans 
le vertige de mon regard: A qui sont ces yeux? 
Voiler de ma présence la pensée que tu es 
une femme, le ciel déchiré de l'autre chair. 
Le soir; sur la nuit vaine, la rose des regards où l’es- 
pace ferme les yeux et rève entre nous de nos corps; 
Une étoile de mer dans la main des sables 


mouvants. 


EME L'AMOUR QUI M'A DONNE DES YEUX EEE 
par 
Joe Bousquet 


Parler, une chanson d'argent qui s'élève a la vie 
Parler pour qu’ une passante devienne de la lumiére qui 
m’écoute et qui s’avoue combien une solitude est profonde 
Parler, la route dans la neige, le silence des voitures arrétées 
devant les maisons. 
o 


Ouvrant autour d’elle la nuit protectrice où je me sentais 
m’enfoncer 

Des mains où la chair était aussi legere que le regard, flot- 
tait sur lui comme un miroir pour le ciel qui passait 

Un coeur pour que ma douleur me conduise 

De grandes ailes lasses dans ces jambes brisées pour qu’un 
rayon vivant éclaire ce qui n’est pas dans une image qui nous 
appelle, 

Des bouches dans la chair, toutes les ardeurs qui soulèvent 
un corps sur l’oubli de lui-même. 


Ma chair dans mes yeux, un miroir d’eau pure sur la terre, 

Un abime dans ma stupeur où se lève la toute-beauté de 
son visage comme un regard rayonnant dont sa chair se ferait 
une proie. 

Quelle douce main dans ces yeux ouvrait les yeux du jour? 


® 
Tu le sauras. La nuit sans mouvement que ton oeil cache 


avec du ciel 
Habille de tes larmes l’äme qui dit que tu n’es pas. 


EEE LILLITOO'S VOYAGE ESS 
by 
Eugene Jolas 


“The corporeal,” says Lillitoo, “fell from me as I left the 
Wooleiffel Tower on the aerobus Hopsassa. It was very spring 
and the girls were out for trouble. The citylights became 
misted, as the ether cracked asunder and my disembodied 
microcosm shot into space. Brooklyn Bridge strung pearls. 
The Seine flung fire. The Moulin du Soleil flamed bloot. 
Long Island slurred into a wash. And aeons, 

“Falsterbo, my pilot, knew the way. We came past a field 
of blue, where scarlet fish were dancing in the electric light. 
They reminded me of certain men I had abominated on earth. 
Their eyes popped out like those of a Maya divinity, and they 
emitted maroon sparks that flickered over the grass. The trees 
were enveloped in a thick haze of rainmist. A multitude of 
insects came fluttering out of their branches. Their bodies were 
hybrid in shape. Some looked like miniature leopards with 
wings. Others apparently presented a combination of exotic 
vegetables and some were thousand-legged creatures escaped 
from a botanist’s drum. 

“The thing that struck me was the color of the air around 
the field. It was a deep yellow and flaked like smoke. Occa- 
sionally I heard a hissing sound, as if steam were being released 
from a locomotive funnel. Sometimes, too, there was a clin- 
gelingeling like the echo of a mazda belt. It seemed to me 
several times that I heard the rooling of an automobile horn, 
although there was no sign of any ordinary mechanical life. 

“Then out of the yellow flakes there roared a metallic voice. 
I was stunned. It was sharp and almost offensive. I looked 
for it behind pines clustered at the edge of the field, I raced 
around the place getting my feet entangled in a flaming heap 
of bindweed in which I noticed a lizard with a silk hat on 
its horny head. It stared at me with shillering eyes and whined. 
I ran away. Then I came to a garden in the shape of a 
hypothenuse. It was planted with rosevine and eggleberries, 
all of them running about in wild confusion. Their fruits 
were luscious like Oregon apples, and their leaves seemed to 
burn like incandescent light. The voice continued its rilling 
sound. It was becoming more and more derisory. 

“I sat down on a heap of sand and waited. The sensation 
of being near a mystery became stronger with every minute. 
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I watched a liongoat gamboling around the field. Its udder 
was more cobalt than a Paris dusk. From time to time big, 
long-legged animals, evocative of magnified spiders, came 
rushing up with pails, milked the liongoat and dashed off 
again. 

“My idyl was suddenly interrupted by a gust of wind. I 
looked up and saw one of the most extraordinary beings I 
had ever beheld. Half man, half buffalo, it seemed to have 
crept from the ground. I felt distinctly how the grass had 
given way, how the rotating motion had caught my neurones, 
and how the eerie being fought its way into the yellow light. 
I did not dare breathe. Something like horror came over me. 

“The buffalo-man slunk near. That sound I had heard was 
still audible, and it undoubtedly came from him. He looked 
at me. He looked at me with liquid eyes, with eyes, that, 
however, were strangely soft and kind. I felt more confidence. 
He began to talk. This is what he said: 

“Abyssblue hossannaaed into spring. Platonics stood hori- 
zontal song. I lingered in a sassaslab. It was so alcohol. The 
train had shrillspilled many days and my speculations riped 
through the wooland woole. But was it real? Rags swickered 
glore. My hungers fleeried pale. My zenith shambled in col- 
lapse of dances and flew with locomotives into the orifice of 
the sun. 

“The world has buised my porphories. Long have I rumou- 
red midnightly in the blizzard’s atlas. Where were you then, 
my gate and grace? I was yumlying in the querulous treck. 
Heavy was my sleep o near one so distant one in mathematics. 
Will you ever know the silences sherroring into the silver 
silversoole? Haalowy your languories dear fernroots in the 
gloam o the glow and the glew! 

“I langed. I drank her eyes. It was very cool the flash of 
her hairscape. She was not alone. À signal loopswooped in the 
galley. The minutes lozanged down. I saw her turbilling in 
flight. Her hands were shoum. Her face burnt road. A mineral 
glooed in her eyes. She turned so very vegetable. 

“A greygreen skoon clank runk. An echo wrapped me in 
my track. The tale sank stupefiant roolatingama buised 
lilylums.’’ 


From: Secession in Astropolis, 
(Black Sun Press, Paris, 1929). 
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by 
Eugene Jolas 


the sea. 

the all-world. 

the symbol of the non-day. 

the creative principle. 

the generative principle. 

the matrix of the unknown. 

the inner world. 

the inner meditation. 

dream. 

death. 

the cosmos of the wonderful. 

the source of all-life. 

the tension between the daemonic and the 
[ celestial. 

eros. 

the scala paradisi. 

the bridge from the | to the you. 

the pineal eye. 

the transcendental world. 

space-time of the infinite. 

the primal world. 

mystic etymology. 

the meta-real logos. 

the childhood of mankind. 

the mantic future. 

hunger for the apex. 

magna mater. 


ES | N TRIAL O G U E HEN 
by 
Eugene Jolas 


Chrismata? 
Our ducts are full of heartling hours, denn unheimlich ist die 
[Asphaltnacht ohne Birken. 
La nuit est devenue un masque-cuir. 
Queer? Stop the hymnus! 
And the Scala Paradisi? 
L’avion anonyme part pour les cryptologues du sommeil. 
Doch die Enfants-de-Panique hungern Wehesterne. 
Where was the gratebird wounded by the moreley? 
Flishy compas-harpes! Flushy clocher-fleches! 
The mauvebird no longer singers in the mantlight. 
Blutschlag? 
Non, ce sont les mansters qui nous acceuillent à coucoups 
[de trimpettes. 
Schuttrauch der Traumchildren. 
Oü est le nichts sous le vint d’octobre? 
Dimaenen flarren im Roux-Parc. 
The naughtworld leaves us stricken with a whimperlute, and 
‚ [der Otem verloescht. 
Les fantömaccords chantent avec les féerie-angoisses qui 
[annoncent l'époque des eagles. 
Warum schickert das Regenwimmern? 
It is because time passes through a skybird autumn im Warr 
[des Angst-Stammelns. 
O Ahnungen des Kosefleisches! 
Is this not the paleolife before the great ambuscade? 
Noctium phantasmatal 
Dans la maurée des lianes schweigt ein Hungerkind. 
Les oiseaux morts sont des catafauves. 
Der schwere Mut eines verblichenen Flugs daemmert in 
[Sammethaenden. 
La mort-croix regarde un reflet humilié, but soon priestsleep 
[will come with danceshoon. 
Et la mère-terre? 
C'est a shard of organvoices. 
For the three-eyed Vorfahren still walk through the Champ 
de Mars, der Boden des Waldes crick-cracks noch immer 
von Saurien, le tremblement de peur psaume toujours devant 
le néant. 


VERBIRRUPTA OF THE MOUNTAINMEN 
by 
Eugene Jolas 


NIGHTATA 


A wave glishfloats over us stricken skyhungry wanderbirds. 
Summer flakes cherubic over our hair wreaths on music for 
[oohoos. 
We wait for miracles on the wings of lightfreight. 
The shepherd walks through the cloverland. 
Beeblessed herbs wind around our feet in heathenchants. 
A sacrificial stone is still betrickled with the redding flood 
[of serfmaids. 


CHELLESIAD 


Nightlow flitroons childmare through sterns. 

Why do we wait in the cellarrill? 

Playwinging we mooneye the stone and carisine it with 
[wimpeling. 

Sleepbeasts stare at seeds and rootsnakes. 

We are in hellergroves and listen, blisheared, to the 

[loveluting deer. 

While something shillercreeps with manufacts and earth- 

[crashlights. 


WILDWORLD 


One we are with treeseed, antennaflight, organs of loving. 

Naught but lowchant flutes into our blueveins, into our 
[heartlings, into our roofdress. 

We growrise into grass, into goldshields, into birks. 

Sisters three fly into stellarspace, with wings of flimflame, 

With franciscan vapors, with music of birdswish, with hailgod, 

And the symworld opens in explosions of oriansilence. 


TIMELING 


Bloos now the fogwall in the valley of the thousand hoobells? 

Deer flee into tangleravines where nightlings cower. 

It is so endofworld lingeling behind the eyes of steel. 

A rainharp musics on the thirsty meadcarpets. 

Faroff there is a rimblerumble like the voice of the hidden 
[Cyclopmind. 
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GLINTSTROLL 


Autumntimeless blowblous in the valley. 

On hillrock and on flasheight rowsh deeporgan floots. 
So wingingly tang greenbells in the antlergorge. 

The pineworld glints mysteries of sunken nights. 

It is so greeningquiet in the magdalenian seereye. 


CHOIRPRAIR 
Nightling we singlaud mountainous idyla, martens, skyrooted 
[trees. 
Thingsyntax in stone, flower, bird, forest, clouds, stars grows 
[with us high 


Grows first law, originslime, primamater. 

Time conceives wonderweed and bears hearts in firecircles. 

Asteroids floosh overhead from hour into no-hour three. 

We stand listening to village-rounds, paradise-animals, 
[gleam and glast of flickerhymns. 


ME A EUGENE JOLAS SSSR 


par 
Georges Pelorson 


„O douceurs, 
O monde, 
O musique” 
Je suis un inconnu 
Je reviens d'un pays où l'on voyait d'autres pays dont 
on ne peut que rêver ici Où le ciel prenait corps s’accou- 
dait aux fenêtres 
Où tous les mouvements étaient les bols de Benjamin 
Péret Où des genoux bleus se posaient sur les rochers, 
sans douleur Ni douceur 
Anna Livia chantait J'ai vu toutes ses robes et les yeux 
des saisons 


Je ne suis ni Latin ni Gaulois ni Celte ni Crépusculaire 

Je suis du Noir, du beau pays très nouerd (je ne suis pas 
Normand) qui commença dans le ventre de notre mère Pour 
désirer souvent les châteaux du soleil 


C'est dans le Noir qu'on rencontre les mots Tout près des 
lourds vitraux Plus haut que la ceinture allégoreuse 

La mort du verbe s'aventure à l'aube 

Décalogue des mains 


Ne pourra-t-on jamais trouver de mots qui soient moins 
sales que les yeux Qui perceraient la crasse des oreilles et 
rejoindraient la cathédrale Battraient le monde sans la me- 
sure de nos mains Donneraient le vertige aux narines Sans 
émouvoir notre bas-ventre? 


Ayant beaucoup souffert des mots j'écris ceci Je pense 
à vous, Jolas 

Pour vous je fais le jeste d'écrire et j'épouse mes jestes 
Sans hésiter à jéjayer Très fier de mon écho 

Je ne veux faire de ceci ni une étude ni un manifeste 
justificatif: vous savez trop ce que nous en pensons 


Il y a des poèmes (à défaut d'autres mots) de lumière 

Il y a des poèmes de bruit et de son 

Il y en a qui sont des surfaces, d'autres des cubes ou des 
sphères rotatives dont le bourdonnement menace d'arra- 
cher la tête, d'autres font mal au cou soulèvent les omopla- 
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tes pénètrent lentement les côtes ou saisissent les cuisses. 
d’autres se sont logés dans l'émotion de la salive s'arrêtent 
sous la langue et soumettent la gorge (simplement), tel 
autre usurpera la fourrure d'un renard rare ou tapi sous la 
tempe éveille lourdement les grands castors de l'ombre, 
un autre est descendu comme un espace mécanique dans 
le dos ou gravit les vertèbres 


,Douceurs” 


Nous sommes le concret 
Nous rions de la science Elle est aux impuissants 
Aux puissants les mains neuves 


Peut-être croyez-vous aux poèmes d'esprit Eux seuls ne 
peuvent se passer du mot „poeme” 

On a beaucoup admiré les Spirituals, comme en général 
tout ce qui avait quelque rapport avec la magie du noir 
Et naturellement on les a imités On les a reproduits en 
dogme d'un „art” nouveau Comme si notre ,art” pouvait 
passer pour synonyme d’,,étre’” Comme si les mots de Racine 
et de l’epiciere du coin perfection de la langue française 
pouvaient mouvoir ce nouvel étre 

Reprenant en esprit l’incantation des mots les chers jeunes 
gens étudiaient sévérement leurs nouveaux classiques éta- 
blissaient des théorèmes oniriques 


Quittez votre cerveau Débarrasse-toi de nos nervures Ne 
sois pas de perpétuels corots de la belle ile de France 
Ne te fais pas une perpétuelle dentelle de tes souvenirs, 
de tes diparitions, du pays bleu des veines ou des foyers 
du sang 

ll y a cinq sens Double-les Compte les siècles de tes 
doigts les noeuds vraiment noueux de ton désir Fais d’un 
chéne une chaine et d’un cou quatre pierres Divise et mul- 
tiplie, additionne a la grande rigueur 

Mais ne soustrais jamais que toi-méme 


Les Spirituals n’existaient qu’avec le ciel et la chaleur, le 
pavillon éléphantasque des terreurs idolätres, les muscles 
du tam-tam et l’appel de la voix, la gorge contractée par la 
poussière des plantations, l’imploration des mains, le gosier 
des aïeux 
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Take yo’ time 

tap-tapa-tap-tap 

Get way-back 

tap-tapa-tap-tap 

Stop it now 

tap-tapa-tap-tap *) 
inséparables des pieds et des jambes et si étrangers à l'ha- 
bileté technique des techniciens de la pensée, de l'art” 


Parce que la pensée n'est pas le rythme Etant moins forte 
que le sang, sournoisement muette, sans couleur, formelle 
non formée, sans odeur et trahissant les mots 


Les techniciens suant à faire rimer par l'esprit ce que les 
noirs-les-bien-nommés faisaient rimer par l'être Oubliant 
que la poésie fut d'abord chant liée au gosier aux muscles 
de la langue et conteuse de gestes Et non jeu de papier 
Persuadés qu'ils écrivaient plus noir que tous et que la nuit 
était leur encre 


„O musique” 


Oubliant que la poésie fut mouvement et va redevenir 
mouvante 

Tout comme le désir n’a jamais été que mouvement 

Imaginez un poème (à défaut d’autres mots) Au lieu de 
beau” vous sentez vos muscles jouer c'est un bras qui se 
lève ou simplement un être en marche une fleur 


Quittez votre cerveau etc... 


Nous cherchons le mot-geste et la chanson de gestes Je 
le dis sans jeu de mots ou bien le jeu de mots sera valable 
pour autant dans le passé 

Nous allons croire à l'être de l'espace de la masse et de 
la pesanteur 


„O monde” 
L’ötre 


Peut-être croyez-vous aux règles de la folie On a déjà 
trop raillé la logique de l'illogique et les essais paranoïa- 
ques ou ataxiques des folies volontaires 


1) J'emprunte cet exemple à transition 21, p. 313. 
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A quoi bon se sauver de Malherbe et se faire alchimiste 
de l'esprit si l’on doit perdre son être à admirer les manuels 
de M. Dumas du Docteur Freud, à racheter par son imagina- 
tion l'insuffisance de quelques autres psychiâtres moins con- 
sacrés d'autant plus absolus plus séduisants 

Car n'en ayez aucun doute l’indignation la mieux jouée 
à l'égard de la profanation de la folie par notre société 
n'est qu'un moyen d’exagerer la folle différence, qu'un aveu 
déguisé de croyance en la foi doctotale 

D'ailleurs ce ne sont là toujours que procédés 


Or il ne s’agit pas de créer une nouvelle convention II 
s'agit seulement de libérer le mot Et de le libérer non pas 
du dictionnaire et des académies fini le bonnet rouge! mais 
de noue-mêmes et de neutre pensée 

Il s'agit donc du même coup de nous délivrer et de nous 
dénouer nous-mêmes 

Comme par le mouvement 

Avec toutes les alternatives de luttes de triomphes et de 
défaites que peuvent présenter la pesanteur et le monde 

Trop longtemps nous nous sommes cramponnés de la 
nuque et des reins à notre humanité, fiers de nos connais- 
sances (le bel esprit la belle jambe) fiers des substances 
grises qui nous permettaient de comprendre et d'imiter à 
l'aise les fous les Etrangers et les esprits du Noir 


Quittez depuis le temps etc... 
Quittez l'homme 


ll est bon d'annoncer la révolte de l'être Tournez vers le 
soleil les pétales de vos mains Celà ne vaudrait-il pas 
toutes les métaphysiques 

Tournesol Turn-yo’soul 

Ayez des mains qui sauront prendre les insectes Et d’au- 
tres mains qui savent se fermer la nuit Des paupières qui 
aiment la pesanteur Un corps qui peut bien choir II y a loin 
du nyctalope vigilant qui s’arme d'un crayon contre son 
être et le sommeil au nyctalope naturel amant des flammes 
de la nuit 

Et, les ténèbres déchaînées, les démondes sauront bien 
trouver seuls le chemin de vos rêves 


Pour accomplir la double délivrance on ne pourrait se 
contenter de la langue présente L'être créateur de mouve- 
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ment doit se faire aussi bien cr&ateur de mots Au lieu de 
tourner à l'intérieur de lui-même et de gravir sans fin la 
même roue ou d’agiter sans fin dans un espoir de perfec- 
tionnement gracieux les mots les beaux cailloux ramassés 
sur la plage des lèvres et bien polis conservés dans la 
boîte des siècles 

Mais fier de ses tourbillons, le créateur, fier de ses gra- 
vités Et la fronde des muscles 

Alors ou le mot serait, d'un trait, la perfection ni beau ni 
laid ni surtout un objet d'art mais une chose seulement, et 
peu importe, vivante tout irisée de sang et de ciel, d’éme- 
raude et barbare, ou bien mourrait tomberait de lui-même 
bras mort et branche desséchée 


Et qui serait le juge? de lui-même, comme un geste tré- 
buche 


Alors au lieu de s’ingenier à créer de nouvelles idées 
avec les mêmes mots On peut créer de nouveaux mots Et 
les idées suivront si vraiment on ne peut se passer d'elles 


Ontogrammes 
Apprenez l’ontographe 


Et rendez grâce aux professeurs qui nous enseignèrent 
que Dante a créé l'italien et que Goethe a fait passer un 
peu de son corps cosmique dans la langue allemande 


Les écoles littéraires sont venues sont passées chacune 
avec son renouvellement ses renaissances élargissant éla- 
guant rapprochant dissociant favorisant les luttes de classes 
entre mots découvrant les langages techniques s’essouf- 
flant à suivre l'argot Mais à quoi bon toutes ces renaissan- 
ces? Chaque fois la cataracte encouragée s'est vue con- 
trainte 

Un peu de sens commun chaque fois a suffi, l'horrible 
sang commun de la pensée Trop sûr de triompher par le 
temps son complice 

Et d'ailleurs la grave erreur est que la poésie puisse em- 
prunter quand elle devrait être la grande nourricière Que 
ce soit au vocabulaire et à la syntaxe des fous ou au lexique 
des serruriers et des „gens du milieu” 


f 
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La grave erreur est que, au lieu de frapper le sol pour en 
faire jaillir la nouvelle espèce divine les branches parfu- 
mées ou le galop le mieux rythmé on s'est borné jusqu'ici 
à des greffes, à de grossiers rajeunissements á la manière 
des jardiniers ou de Voronoff De telles greffes les charla- 
tans de la publicité quotidienne les réussissent beaucoup 
mieux: au moins sont-elles amusantes 

Il est aussi insuffisant d'inventer à la façon de la Pléiade 
en s’autorisant de la langue établie des prétendues lois du 
langage et de la grammaire, en associant par raison et de 
sang-froid — DE SANG FROID! — les habitudes sonores de 
l'esprit à quelque mot qui par miracle leur avait échappé 
jusqu'alors 

Je pense au merveilleux langage (il faut lui refuser le mot 
„argot”) de Benjamin Péret Merveilleux La dernière épi- 
thète que l’on ait jamais songé à appliquer à la langue fran- 
çaise Parce que l'on ne crée pas le merveilleux langage 
avec la tête de Racine et de Voltaire 

Parce que surtout il ne s'agit pas d'un jeu 

Encore moins de la vaine complaisance d'avoir trouvé 
„un beau mot” 


Or vue de loin d’une autre langue d’un autre pays, la lan- 
gue franche si parfaite paraît si claire et détachée si légère 
privée des pesanteurs qu'à peine y sent-on le passage des 
mots Mais on court à la phrase 

Vous oubliez vos muscles en lisant 

Parfois un peu de nostalgie traverse les substances grises 

O les belles conversations en tête-à-tête 

Momifiée sans même les pourritures les décompositions 
d'où naissent les chères mouches des légendes Parfaite et 
souriante et qui ne vieillit plus Dernier rempart de l'occident 


Mais, dites-moi, par quel miracle de la langue le chat aux 
beaux yeux a-t-il fini par s'appeler „Biazi”’? Par quelle mys- 
térieuse alchimie l'oreille s’est-elle jointe aux efforts de la 
langue? 

Ecoutez l'admiration spontanée du grand chat roux dans 
la bouche d'une petite fille 


Youx Youx Roux roux 
Tati youx Tant très roux 
(silence) 
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Payamayote Paille et carotte 


Sans doute l'expression la plus pure et la plus immédiate 
de l'être par le mouvement est-elle la musique Entendez 
par musique la succession mouvementée (momentanée) des 
sons telle qu'elle apparaît plus particulièrement dans la 
chanson gesticulée des peuples noirs Où la voix et le geste 
alternent le mouvement sans que l'on puisse dissocier l’une 
de l'autre 

Et de cette alternance est né le rythme 


Take yo’ time 
tap-tapa-tap-tap 


Ce geste des bras et des jambes que notre politesse oc- 
cidentale tenta de casser net et d’immobiliser imposant le 
silence à l'être de la symphonie Heureusement déçue par 
le silence puisque, à travers la symphonie muette et sus- 
pendue, les forces continuent repoussent l'inertie La voix 
des corps 


Les mots pénètrent par le sang se pénètrent de sang et 
vont ensuite pénétrer le monde 

Les rythmes et avec eux les mots sont étrangers au front, 
naissent toujours à la saignée des membres et parmi le 
fouillis plus délicat des nerfs et des vaisseaux sanguins, 
aux attaches du sang, du mouvement, ou bien au bout des 
doigts par où s'échappe et entre la vie 


Combien de chants d'amour vous ont-ils fait connaître 
ressentir la joie du corps et le plus pur amour Mais on pré- 
fère l'érotisme inerte de la tête 

Combien de chants d’amour vous ont-ils fait multiplier le 
monde tressaillir comme un ciel aux germes des saisons 

Combien ont su vous traverser de silence et de forces 


Le temps est bien venu de laisser notre corps trouver les 
cris qui pourront dire à tous le grand amour du monde et la 
marée des fleurs les grands rythmes des fleuves les veines 
du vent et le coeur bleu des arbres 


Et alors? 
Alors il nous sera loisible de posséder la vérité d'une 
âme dans un corps Paris Oct. 1932 


EEE TROIS ONTOGRAMMES EEE 


par 
Georges Pelorson 


DESERT 


Comme des chats lappeurs m’a pris au bas de la montagne 
comme une langue sur la nuque 
et Souvente la vague 
la montagne était haute et vivante d'images 
les étoiles bruissaient comme un saule pleureur 
et les yeux de ma peur 
grinçaient sur ton image 
comm’ des poulies sans graisse 
Par le noir des palais à midi 
Par mes mains tord-boyaux 
Par le ventre-saint-cri de la mer où s’enfoncent mes 
[doigts 


tu dors et tu t'en vas 

tu chevauches les yeux 

et pour te suivre pour te reconnaître 
sans fin je longe les façades 
j'écoute les derniers clairons du ciel 
les premiers mots 

et les mains gémissantes de l'ombre 
penché sur le sommeil mouvant de ton image 
j'agiterai les branches de mes rêves 
j'écarterai la rue et ses lumières 

et le ciel de mes branches 

fera les veines de tes rêves 


Les épaules s’ébrouent 
Le ciel s'endort au fond de l'abreuvoir 
éveillez-vous Seigneurs 
Le ciel frissonne au fond de l’abreuvoir 


tu dors et tu t'en vas 

ôtant les robes de ton rire 

sur l'herbe au pied de la montagne 
où Souvente la vague 

chante 
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et vient mouiller la robe des images 

tu es déjà si loin 

la trace bleue d'un ongle sur le ciel 

je suis déjà si seul 

j'arrache l'herbe 

l'herbe appuyait son rire à la rivière 

écoute à ton poignet le sanglot d'une veine 

écoute l'aube à ton poignet s'est rompue sous l'effort 


BLE NOIR 


Le ciel n'a pas connu 
le bleu de l’'Amégère, 
ni le sel de la nuit, 
l'élan noir des parfums 
et la cuisse d'un rire 
à travers mes parfums, 


ni la mosquée du même rire, 
quand les dents de minuit 
menuisent la pocharde 

et la barre aux écus 

la barre de miluit, 

la barbe du Jambèze 

au plus haut des forêts, 


quand finuit je la somme 

la pocharde aux yeux clairs 

pers 

vairs 

aux yeux de la coupole 

où la chatte aux yeux mers 

a trouvé dans le sable 

comme au creux de la main 

la jatte où rejaillit le lait noir et fumé 


A TIRE-LA-VOLEAU 


A tire-l’Arago, 

dans les champs de fougère 
où la nuit se pâlance 

entre deux lignes d'arbres, 
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sur la route oü mon pas bitumeux, 

bleu, s’onore 

m’enfleuve et corrodore 

les couloirs parfumés qui endossent les cris 
de ton image qui 

me conduit par la main 

vers les joueurs de mourre 

dont les doigts à voix blasse 

ont fini par aimer les flammes de l'amour 


eee EARTHGORE SSSR 
by 
Theo Rutra 


Nightall floops organing the storm. We are so sere in 
reeve. Fleet flutter three and clush. The hill brills panik- 
nouting war. 


Il. 
Immobile jockeys flack in voot. Earth rocks and beebes. 


Light darkgloos low. It is a flameglast rooking deer and 
doom. 


Is end this? Planets shake in groar. Birds beak the golden 
satellites. Wildglands go chalk in fluvirane. 


IV. 


Globes concussdance in mist. The sparklers flook and flake. 
A motor gurrs. Flimgored the comets zish in brail. 


V. 


The houses ginrock asps. Rats joggle sackcloth bibber 
woo. Hornbeasts moan wrack. Flushflish a whiner bursts 
into the esh. 


VI. 


From deepworld start the plebs. A loo. A groal. In vocables 
of glish and gla the calls mishmash. O sting thy tod holds 
rocks abay. 


Vil. 
A revoluzzing glout. The storm in stala grims. Halt flows 


the singer’s ring and bant. Space gloogloos catastrafing 
cassocked breasts of bray. 


E ALL THINGS ARE MINE ME 
by 
Theo Rutra 


I. 


Longing blooms on the asphalt. The animals tremble in 
the suburbs. Succubi roam. Trains swell desire into glebe. So 
many sorrows flee into court-yards. Fear marries stars and 
lanterns. There is a death in the street, where a tender god 
seeks wing-flutter of angels. 


II. 


Wind stands still under polychromatic bridges. Time strews 
asterisks over debris. Prophecies sink into sea-faring guitars. 
The wall presages fire. Diluvian grammar despairs. Seraphic 
strophes hymncry and weep. 


II. 


Midnight waits with glowing utopias. Cascades of constel- 
lations roll pneuma through caverns. Spiral planets glint in 
a festival of light. What are the riddles foaming upward? 
Aeons mirror celestial laws. Miracles wilder in the landscape 
of a woman’s eyes. 


IV. 


Here is a prison and I am blind. So intimate the childhood 
call. And brumal darkness in the eye. The houses tumble 
worlds of pain. Waiting before the land of the mothers, the 
ode dies far away in pity, and so many bodies sorrow for a 
eucharist. 


V. 


Much I learned in catacombs. Now I no longer listen to 
others. I have taken words and made them gravid. I have let 
them sing, until the bells stopped stricken with fear. I have 
flown with them to great spaces, where torrid winds swayed 
and many gods looked into seas. I have built cities with them. 
Now I no longer listen to others. 
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VI. 


A shutter trembles. Liturgic adjectives travel to sacrificial 
stone. Fugues nest in sinking eyelids. A golden eagle carries 
the earth to a void, where the mountains are specks of light 
flashing fortissimo. The child holds the moon in convulsed 
hands of conjuration. 


MI: 
Scarabae creep through show-windows. White sagas flutter 


in the drag-net. Confessions murmur anarchy. But we leave 
the syntactical devastations and rise to a silence of verbs. 


EE NUIT FAISEUSE D'ANGES SES 
par 
Camille Schuwer 


elle est née 

Sélènè 

c'est. l’ainée 

à l'heure du reverbère 


il lui pousse un corps bleu des feuilles d'air 
au bout des flammes de vent 

de toutes parts la rue est dans les blés 
sans compter les roues amères 

et la tour de vos cheveux 

o mort armure à rendre 


ah me voilà 
âme à voile 
âme vois-là 
comme elle tremble aux étoiles chues des terrasses 


les chômeurs de l'ombre pillent aux vitres 
tout ce qui n'est pas or mais brille 

dans le ciel au bord de la mare 

la tête des maisons se suicide 


EEE KURT SCHWITTERS ESS 
ER. 


abloesung 


Grimm glimm gnimm bimbimm 
Grimm glimm gnimm bimbimm 
Grimm glimm gnimm bimbimm 
Grimm glimm gnimm bimbimm 
Grimm glimm gnimm bimbimm 
Grimm glimm gnimm bimbimm 
Grimm glimm gnimm bimbimm 
Grimm glimm gnimm bimbimm 


Bumm bimbimm bamm bimbimm 
Bumm bimbimm bamm bimbimm 
Bumm bimbimm bamm bimbimm 
Bumm bimbimm bamm bimbimm 


Grimm glimm gnimm bimbimm 
Grimm glimm gnimm bimbimm 
Grimm glimm gnimm bimbimm 
Grimm glimm gnimm bimbimm 


Bumm bimbimm bamm bimbimm 
Bumm bimbimm bamm bimbimm 
Bumm bimbimm bamm bimbimm 
Bumm bimbimm bamm bimbimm 


Bemm bemm 
Bemm bemm 
Bemm bemm 
Bemm bemm 


Tilla loola luula loola 
Tilla luula loola luula 
Tilla loola luula loola 
Tilla luula loola luula 


Grimm glimm gnimm bimbimm (sehr kraeftig beginnen) 
Grimm glimm gnimm bimbimm 
Grimm glimm gnimm bimbimm 
Grimm glimm gnimm bimbimm 
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Grimm glimm gnimm bimbimm 
Grimm glimm gnimm bimbimm 
Grimm glimm gnimm bimbimm 
Grimm glimm gnimm bimbimm 


Bumm bimbimm bamm bimbimm 
Bumm bimbimm bamm bimbimm 
Bumm bimbimm bamm bimbimm 
Bumm bimbimm bamm bimbimm 


Bemm 
Bemm 
Bemm 
Bemm 


bemm 
bemm 
bemm 
bemm 


(From : Ursonate, Merzverlag, Hannover) 


entspannung 


es fällt von mir ab eine kleine weisse wolke. 
ich liege im tal unter lilien und rufe. 

der hauch ihrer hand zittert im wind. 

eine grosse schwarze wolke fällt in den topf. 
dass die henkersknechte sie sieden, 

dass sie asche werde 

und stirbt. 


ganz mitten auf dem linken knie, 
ganz in der mitte hatte sie 

ein kleines rotes muttermal. 

es war nur eines an der zahl. 


selbst wenn es zwo gewesen wären, die 
da sassen mitten auf dem linken knie, 

so sässe doch nur eins ganz auf der mitte, 
was ich zur diskussion zu stellen bitte. 


HEE DIALOGUE ENTRE DEUX CORSAIRES EM 


par 
Roger Vailland 


Premier Corsaire: 


Tes belles victuailles feront éternellement ma tristesse 
Pourtant, si tu les cueilles, tes épines tomberont. 


Deuxième Corsaire: 


Mes épines sont plus belles que les tiennes, 


Dans la terre elles grandiront comme des tours, 
Elles blanchiront comme des jeunes filles, 


Elles descendront comme des paravents. 


Premier Corsaire: 
Pare le vent! 
Vente tes pas! 
Vent a bois, 


Le vent se déguingande sur les bois. 


Deuxieme Corsaire: 
Bois le vent! 
Cueille la brise! 
Brise le ris, 


La tempéte gourgandine la voile. 


Premier Corsaire: 


Ma voile est plus belle que la tienne, 


Elle serre la certitude dans ses bras noirs, 
Elle flatte la cuisse du ciel, 


Elle casse-gachète la pelure de l'ombre. | 
Deuxième Corsaire: | | 


L'ombre se perd, l'ombre se crée, 
Le nombre est l'ombre, 


L'ombre est le nombre 
Et le monde est le nombre de l'ombre. 


Premier Corsaire: 


Braconne la ramure sans croix, m 
Croise la plaie et rame dans les lances, 

Crique le bläme et saigne la camaille, 

Ton oriflamme est sans balance! 
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Deuxième Corsaire: 
Le crois-tu, protecteur des Anneaux, 
Contempteur du mercure et du plomb, 
Rival des germes et des coraux, 
Vainqueur de la conjuration des roses du Vent? 
Ma gächette est plus camuse qu'on ne le pense. 


Premier Corsaire: 
Panse-lal 


ENS HYSTERIETTE OF LA COSMOS À ESS 
par 
Eugene Jolas and Georges Pelorson 


I. 


Once upon a rozenzeit there was a girl named Zweegy- 
Weegy. What was her titulus? Souidji-Vouidji la bell’ nei- 
geuse. Duskmossily she fiddlefaddled her younghood away 
in a city named Sursumcorda (aussi nommée par certains 
géographes Surhommekoda), thought of naught but her 
bloomhair and her gem on the troisième oeil which she had 
in the middle of her forehand, lived all by herself with her- 
self through herself on the balcon of the eighth étage in the 
rue Cunigunde. C’etait aussi la fleur d’Evan, la fille gare- 
son-aile, et la perce des nuits sur la plage où fuyaient les pas 
bieus dun matin. She was hootchicutey, parce qu’elle avait 
a habit of creaming her patschhands and her kisscheeks with 
a lotion her granddad had brought back from the Isle of Mir- 
vana, where he had been stationed as the customs inspector 
for the Oildom of Interregnum, and where he had known 
sycamoors, maybucks, des misselles d'amour, and apodictic 
maximelles. Les cheveux du balcon retombaient sur la nuit. 
Les veilleurs s’endormaient, Souidji-Vouidji restait seule a 
veiller sur la vallée de Thaar. De grands insectes noirs s’elan- 
çaient de ses yeux pour féconder les roses, et la rue Cunigonde 
à l'heure des sueurs tremblait comme la voix au passage des 
astres. 

She had come to the city one moonday from the village 
of Pillakoo, accompanied by the larms of her parents, two 
and a half adages, an umbrella, a scapular, a suitmalle and a 
roop which she gaily brundled through the streets. She never 
left her skyroom in the rue Cunigunde during the solhours, 
never spoke anybody to, never was onspoken. There she rested 
on a zwitterrug the whole deathlong day, himlingering over 
wishmots and fleetchants. 

At night she went out, shook the verdigris out of her 
gablenest, robinsoned through the smokealleys. Elle se posait 
au jardin. She slided volgant sur les flots de bitume. Les roses 
fécondées achevaient de mourir; les insectes fuyaient, se ca- 
chaient sous les branches, empruntaient les aspics du silence. 
Mais les yeux de Zweegy les cherchaient dans les branches; 
le sang noir des talons les livrait à la terre; prussian blue- 
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chaos cried. La lune se couchait dans un soupir d’aurore. L’épi- 
ne d’un parfum traversait le silence. O the night, the platinum 
wonder in her sheenhair, she soarfled through the sparkle- 
speegalworld. She saw the city beneath her. Elle inclinait la 
tete, il est temps de sourire, les veilleurs s’eveillaient tout 
couverts de lézheures. 

Then came the night that had no turning. Des tribus de 
serpents venaient la visiter, descendaient des collines et trai- 
naient le soleil à ses pieds dans l'herbe poussiéreuse. Le balcon 
menaçait de crouler sous le poids des offrandes. But not for 
long. L’air s’emplissait d’écailles et de lèvres silkeuses. Les trois 
yeux de Zweegy s’öteignaient un à un. (The pineal one took 
longer than the others. There was a reason which will be 
explained later on). Sa tete enveloppait le bruit dur de la 
terre, les écailles roulantes. Le soleil un instant s’attardait au 
sommet de ses lèvres. Les pierreuses du front s’eveillaient a 
l'espace. Les serpents accouraient, traversaient des rivières et 
les ponts s’enflammaient dans le sillage noir; puis la terre a 
craqué sous les fleuves de pierre et les rochers de l'ombre éven- 
traient les forêts: les arbres jaillissaient, leur sève éclaboussait 
les paupiers, le corps de Souidji-Vouidji, et traçait de longs 
doigts lumineux dans les echos du ciel. Zweegey-Weegy 
crinkled her cerebrum. But she had not much of it, which 
was a lucky break. A baritone voice interrupted her inclama- 
tions and she knew what she was in for. True enough. A 
shadow — vraiment? — came hullaballooning down the road, 
wirrbled her into a gnosis, and before she knew what was 
happening to her, she was all wound up in a micklewickle 
of 00-00 words. 

“Souid ji---” 

Le grand corps de l’Ouran (he was the last of the tomcats 
of paradise) s’inclinait jusqu’a elle, dechainait dans ses bras 
les fanfares du sang, la liait aux genoux 

Les trois yeux de l’espace 

Les quatre bras d’Ouran et le rire d’Evan 

“Weegy----" 

Elle étend les deux mains, tourne à travers les voiles et le 
tire d’Evian la poursuit dans son rêve. Night about face! Les 
serpents l’ont trouvée près de la sombrière, où le fleuve de 
pierre s'était arrêté. Ils ont pu voir encore le grand dos de 
l'Ouran qui partait vers le clair. Des bêtes l’entouraient, la 
regardaient dormir, libres de ricaner et mettant sur son rêve 
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une haleine injurieuse. Do you remember their names? Des 
foulacks, des chacals, pyramidcats, desertowls, des myènes, 
clapperdogs, laughants, heatbears, mississippishecrabs, et des 
tchiennes, un loup-tabour et Garouch’ la houiselle. Mais dans 
la main dormante Ouran avait laissé la vapaze d’Orient, la 
pierre du matin, signe de sa puissance. It wasn’t much to write 
home about, but that’s all he had, the Urahn’, 


LE, 


Dallidala, the giant moonbeam, shuttered around Zweegy- 
Weegy and began to cickle: 

“All this is very bell, ma chère, but I’m getting bellily 
tired of seeing again and again the same old ding. This racket 
bivalves me like a ziehharmonika.”’ 

Souid ji- Vouidji soupira: 

“TI see what the submarine milchkuh will do with the 
ivoryheart,’’ she said and trippled out. 

Just as she was about to slender down the asphalt, a hilly- 
billy addressed her, mumbled lallverbs, gave her a letter and 
vanished into a couloir. Ce n’est que votre nain, Madame. 

She read: 

“Spook and sparkle of my flameheart! Etoilunelle de mes 
minuits! 

“Je vous ai vue in the nightingalescape of your hair, when 
the worldnooks burned indigodingo, and the tours moon- 
smoked in the donnerwetter. Who art thou then, my cos- 
mosa? I have heard thee in thine moandreams bittervolante 
into my lonitude. I have hoid thee magnificate many violins 
d’Ingres in the dusk of the prehistoric boose. I offer thee head, 
hair, hand, foot, whimpeling, bicklenob, omoplate, ears, tho- 
rax, femur, all my possessions, including the Empire Building, 
la Tour Eiffel, the Tower of London, la Tour d’Ivoire and 
Saint-Sulpice. 

“I live in a crystal house près Bételgeuse, mais you needn’t 
fear the eyes of the multitude. I have a dark-red orion for 
a bedlamp, and the apocalypse will not reach you. 

“When vouidras-tu? 

(Signed) Sainsonntoss’’ 

Souidji-Vouidji walked on, the earth began to shake a bit, 
arcdevils came flishing up. 
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III. 


Who was that guy? 

Saisonntoss-a l’amour etait plus folkelore et jouait du 
coteau pour défendre sa fie quand l’amor l’étreignait. Il avait 
sur les yeux une belle gaskette, plus feuillue, trémouillante, 
et beaucoup plus seillante que les sourcils du ciel. There was 
something really saxophonogenetic about him. Il portait tout 
le jour un palaton bleusale, et rongé par la mer, une grande 
ceinture avec un vieux bridon pour gainer le coteau; des fum- 
mes et des bruits trainaient dans son foulard. Thus went he 
through the spiderdays. La nuit, quand il tournait la tete au 
silence des rues, il ressemblait parfois au grand dos de l’Ouran. 


Zweegy-Weegy watched him in the shadows and said to 
herself: 
I would like to much to 
But why drimper so so 
The sea and the ships the and and 
A comet hisscrashed over là 
Mais l’an je le désastre 
And nevertheless howmsoever albeit if 
It is the throat the arms a-rhumba 
Et l'amour je le plais 
Au mélange des astres 
The lightingshield in the eveningbread 


IV. 


Deux nuits plus tard Saisonntoss revit la rôdeuse. Elle 
passa lentement de son pas de neigeuse, et portait sur le poing 
un grand papillon d’ombre. Le vieil Evan la suivait à la ruse. 
Mais sur l'aile battante où s’accrochait la nuit, Saisonntoss-a 
lamour put lire sa réponse: 


Fiche miche nette 
Bicklewriggle she 
Souidji 

attend ce soir 


Les serpents ce soir-lä sont arrivés trop tard. Elle inclinait 
la tete, il est temps de sourire, smile, damn you, smile. Et ce 
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n'était pas l’aube. Les fleuves se dressaient, refusaient le pas- 
sage; l’un d’eux, c’etait le fleuve Takarah, s’offrit à faire le 
tour de l'horizon. Des chiens gardaient les ponts, tournoyaient 
dans l’eau noire. Les serpents reculerent. Dans la rue Cuni- 
gonde on vit le vieil Evan sortir de la maison, tituber vers 
la mer. Then Sainsonntoss came back. La lune se levait. Sai- 
sonntoss en riant la repoussa du coude. De loin il ressemblait 
au dos du grand Uhlan. 


Vi 


Zweegey-Weegy and Sainsonntoss walked through the 
House of a Thousand Mirrors. Several dwarfs were in a silver 
casket with the Belle au Bois Dormant trying to wake her up. 
But she only sighed and slumbermumbled: ABCDE. Sou- 
idji was sunk into herself, but not for long. For Sainsonntoss 
upped and told her a parayarn: 

“Once I strolled through the historic past and saw Plato 
in a mulberrygrove. He did not look at me. Furious, I took 
out of my pochette a rhinoceros, a system of philosophy, un 
perroquet. All three I threw at his feet. Then there was an 
eclarappe, and I squared the circle. The triangle I changed 
into a parallelodrame and flipperflappered away.” 

Zweegy smiled. Their wedding-cake was not very far. 
Sainsonntoss took his heart out and tossed it into the air. 
Zweegy-Weegy tried to triptriptrip a honeysucklestep, but 
her underskirts got caught in a sorreau where the holabird 
was sitting and meckering. 

“Now we are in the Garden of Eden,” said Saintonntoss 
and put his heart back where it was before. 

“What will we be doing here?” asked Zweegy-Weegy. 

“We'll look for the Serpette of the Shillering Ring, ma 
p'tite dumbrelle,’”’ said Sainsonntoss. 

At that moment there came a crickcrackling sort of sound, 
the apples bimblebumbled from the crystal trees, an angel 
stood hiphopping on one foot after another. 

“You’re caught with the goods,” said the Seraphim to 
Sainsonntoss. 

“C’est bon,” qu’il dit, 
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VI. 


La façade croulante et l’écho des serpents vont rejoindre 
la mer. L’oeil s’ouvre à la saison. Lui seul aura pu voir le 
brouillard se lever sur le front désolé de Souidji-la-neigeuse. 
Le brouillard a touché Saisonntoss à l’epaule, il est temps 
de partir. No more billycoué. Gotta tripple home. 


Through the street there ringclings now the Song of the 
Third Eye: 
Gémissante lueur 
lamour s’en va 
lamour se meurt 
une grande mueur 
se meve sur la meur 


With it mingles the goldvoice of Sainsonntoss who flings 
into the byss of the night: 


O l’amour la chanson 

la saison la chanleur 
Souidji-Vouidji ma toute neuve 
Zweegy-Weegy mon odorante 
My flitterbee 

My stellarshe 


Il se lève. Souidji dort. Elle est aveugle dans le ciel. D’un 
coup de paume il a repris ses yeux et remouffe d’un coup sa 
masquette leafeuse. Il crache un coup sur le bassin du jour, 
remonte un peu ses pantrousers, hune la mer, nifle l’Evan 
(le vieil Evan qui dort au bout du quai sur la borne du temps) 
et möle avec amour la fumée d’un stimeur. 

Et puis il tourne et disparaît au coin du bâtiment des dou- 
anes. Soupir. Le brouillard tombe sur la mer. Falls. 


VII. 


The blinkeyewhirl greendarkled near the sea. The rock- 
palace was roundflutered by idyls of buttercups. Zweegy- 
Weegy listened to a silence lalleyant la berceuse au sommeil 
6 la bételneigeuse that flinkflotted how violinlight was her 
inner eye how cacatoo was her cheek and she rose and petalled 
down the Milky Chaussee and galopped himmeljauchzend 
down la moor oü s’imoünait une mallaluvion d’Erose, 
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BEM CONTINUATION OF A WORK IN PROGRESS EEE 
by 
James Joyce 


Every evening at lighting up o'clock sharp and until further 
notice in Feenichts Playhouse. (Bar and conveniences always 
open.) With redistribution of parts and players and daily 
dubbing of ghosters under the distinguished patronage of 
their Elserships the Oldens from the four coroners of Findrias, 
Murias, Gorias and Falias. Messoirs the Coarb, Clive Sollis, 
Galorius Kettle, Pobiedo Lancey and Pierre Dusort, while 
the Caesar-in-Chief looks. On. Sennet. The mime of Mick, 
Nick and the Maggies, featuring: 

GLUG (Mr Seumas McQuillad, hear the riddles between 
the robot in his dress circular and the gagster in the rogues’ 
gallery), the bold bad black boy of the storybooks, who has 
been divorced into disgrace court by 

THE FLORAS (Girl Scouts from St Bride's Finishing Esta- 
blishment, demand acidulateds), a month's bunch of pretty 
maidens who while they pick on her form the guard for 

IZOD (Miss Butys Pott, ask the attendantess for a leaflet), 
a bewitching blonde who dimples delightfully and is ap- 
proached in loveliness only by her grateful sister reflection 
in a mirror the cloud of the opal, who having jilted Glug, is 
being fatally fascinated by 

CHUFF (Mr Sean O'Mailey, see the chalk and sanguine 
pictograph on the safety drop), the fine frank fairhaired 
fellow of the fairy tales, who wresties with the bold bad 
black boy Glug geminally about caps or something until they 
adumbrace a pattern of somebody else or other, after which 
they are both brought home to be well soaped, spronged 
and scrubbed again by 

ANN (Miss Corrie Corriendo, bring the babes, she mistrib- 
utes mandamus monies), their poor little old mother-in-lieu, 
who is woman of the house to 

HUMP (Mr Makeall Gone, read the sayings from Laxdale- 
saga in the programme about King Ericus of Schweden and 
the spirit's whispers in his magical helmet), cap-a-pipe with 
watch and topper, the cause of all our grievances, the whirl 
the flash and the trouble, who, having partially recovered 
from a recent impeachment due to egg everlasting is 
engaged in entertaining in his customhouse 
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THE CUSTOMERS (Components of the Afterhour Courses 
at St Patricius’ Academy for Grownup Gentlemen, consult 
the annuary), a bundle of adozen of representative loco- 
motive civics inn quest of outings, who are sloppily served by 

SAUNDERSON (Mr. Knut Oelsvinger, imitation of flatfish, 
torchbearing supperaape, bad halfsovereign, rolly pollsies, 
Glen of the Downs, o.s.v), a spoilcurate and butt of 

KATE (Miss Rachel Lea Varian, she tells forkings for basch- 
fellors, under purdah of card palmer Madam d'Elta, during 
the pawses), kook-and-general. 

With battle pictures and the Pageant of History worked 
up by Messrs Thud and Blunder. Shadows by the film folk, 
masses by the good people. Promptings by Elanio Vitale. 
Longshots, upcloses, outblacks and stagetolets by Hexen- 
schuss, Coachmaher, Incubone and Rocknarrag. Creations 
tastefully designed by Madame Berthe Delamode. Dances 
arranged by Harley Quinn and Coldlimbeina. Jests, jokes, 
jigs and jorums for the Wake lent from the properties of the 
late cemented Mr T. M. Finnegan R.I.P. Lipmasks and hairwigs 
by Ouida Nooikke. Limes and Floods by Crooker and Toll. 
Kopay pipe by Kappa Pedersen. Hoed Pine hat with twenty- 
four ventholes by Morgen. The crack (that's Cork!) bya 
smoker from the gods. The interjection (Buckley!) by the 
firement in the pit, accidental music providentially arranged 
by L’archet and Laccorde. To start with in the beginning, we 
need barely say, a community prayer, everyone for himself, 
and to conclude with as an exodus, we think it well to add, 
a chorale in canon, good for us all for us all us all all. Songs 
betune the acts by the ambiamphions of Annapolis, Joan 
MockComic, male soprano, and Jean Souslevin, bass noble, 
respectively, ©, Mester Sogermon, ef thes es whot 
ye deux, then l'me not surpleased ye want that bottle of 
Sauvequipeu and Oh Off Nunch Der Rasche 
Ver Lasse Mitsch Nitscht. The whole thingamagog 
to be wound up by a Magnificent Transformation Scene 
showing the Radium Wedding of Night and Morning and the 
Dawn of Peace, Pure, Perfect and Perpetual Waking the 
Weary of the World. 

An argument follows. 

Chuffy was a nangel then and his soard fleshed light 
like likening. Fools top! Singty, sangty, meeky loose, 
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defendy nous from prowlabouts. Make a shine on the 
curst. Emen. 

But the duvlin sulph was in Glugger, that lost-to-lurning. 
Punct. He was sbuffing and sputing, tussing like anisine, 
whipping hiseyesoult and gnatsching his teats over the bri- 
vidies from existers and the outher liubbocks of life. He halth 
kelchychosen a claybiade and makes prayses to his three of 
clubs. To part from these, my corsets, is into overlusting fear. 
Acts of feet, hoof and jarrety. Djowl, uphere! 

Aminxt that nombre of evelings, but how pierceful in their 
sojestiveness were those first girly stirs, with zitterings of 
flight released and twinglings of twitchbells in rondel after, 
with waverings that made shimmershake rather nightily all 
the duskscended airs and shylit beaconings, from shehind 
hims back. Sammy, call on. Mirrylamb, she was shuffering all 
the diseasinesses of the unherd of. Mary Louisan Shousapi- 
nas! If Arck could no more salve his agnois from the wiles of 
willy wooly woolf! If ail the signics of her dipandump help- 
abit could not that Glugg to catch her by the calour of her 
brideness! Not Rose, Sevilla nor Citronelle; not Esmeralde, 
Pervinca nor Indra; not Viola even nor all of them four themes 
over. But up tighty in the front, down again on the loose, 
drim and drumming on her back and a pop from her whistle 
what is that, o holytroopers? 

Up he stulpled glee you gee with search a fling did die 
near sea, beamy owen and calmy hugh and if you what you 
me call for me I will wishyoumaycull for you. 

And they are met, face a facing. They are set force to force. 
And no such Copenhague-Marengo was less so fated for a 
fall since in Glenosmole of Smiling Thrushes Patch Whyte 
passed O'Sheen ascowl. 

Arrest thee, scaldbrother! Came the evangelion, sabre 
accusant, from all Saint Joan's Wood to kill or maim him, and 
be dumm but ill s'arrested. Et would proffer to his delected 
one the his trifle from the grass. 

A space. Who are you? The cat's mother. A time. What do 
you lack. The look of a queen. 

But what is that which is one going to prehend? Seeks 
buzzling is brains the feinder. 

He askit of the hoothed fireshield but it was untergone 
into the matthued heaven. He soughed it from the luft but 
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that bore ne mark ne message. He luked upon the blooming- 
rund where barely his corns were growning. At last he listed 
back to beckline how she pranked alone so johntily. 

With nought a wired from the wordless either. 

Ah ho! This poor Glugg! It was so said of him about of his 
old fontmouther. Truly deplurabel! A dire, O dire! And all 
the freightfullness whom he inhebited after his colline born 
janitor. Sometinne towerable! With that hehry antlets on him 
and the baublelight bulching out of his sockets whiling 
away, she sprankled his allover with her noces of interregn- 
ation: How do you do that lack a lock and pass the poker, 
please: so that Glugg, the poor one, in that limbopool which 
was his subnesciousness he could scares of all knotknow 
whither his murder had bourst a blabber of if the vogalstones 
that hit his tynpan was that nearly his skoll missed her. Misty's 
trompe or midst his flooting? Ah, ho! Cicely, awe! 

The youngly delightsome frilles-in-pleyurs are now showen 
drawen, if bud one, or, if in florileague, drawens up conso- 
ciately at the hinder sight of their commoner guardia. Her 
boy fiend, or theirs, if they are so plurielled, cometh up as a 
trapadour sinking how he must fand for himself by gazework 
what their colours wear as they are all showen drawns up. 
Tireton, cacheton, tireton, ba! Doth that not satisfy youth, sir? 
Quanty purty bellas here, Madama Lifay! And what are you 
going to charm them to, Madama, do say? Cinderynelly 
angled her slipper; it was cho chiny yet braught her a groom. 
He will angskt of them from their commoner guardian at next 
lineup (who is really the rapier of the two own, though 
thother brother can hold his own, especially, for he bandished 
it with his hand the hold time, mamain, a simply gracious: O 
la), and reloose that thong off his art: Hast thou feel liked 
carbunckley ones? Apun which his pochoor pricoxity theirs 
is a little tittertit of hilarity (Lad-o’-me-soul! Lad-o'-me-soul, 
see!) and the wordchary is atvoiced ringsoundingly by their 
toots enssembled though not meaning to be clever, but just 
with a shrug of their hips to go to troy and harff a freak at 
himself by all that story to the ulstramarines. Otherwised 
they insinuate quiet private he make peace in his preaches 
and play with esteem. 

Warewolff! Olff! Toboo! 

So olff for his topheetuck the ruck made raid, aslick aslegs 
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would run; and he ankered on his hunker with the belly belly 
prest. Asking: What's my muffinstuffinaches for these times? 
To weat: Breath and bother and whatarcurss. Then breath 
more bother and more whatarcurss. Then no breath no bother 
but worrworums. And Shim shallave shome. 

As Rigagnolina to Montagnone, what she meaned he could 
not can. All she meaned was golten Sylvup, all she meaned 
was some Knight's ploung jamn. It's driving her dafft like he's 
so dumnb. If he'd lonely talk instead of only gawk as thought 
yateman hat stuck hits stick althrough his spoke, and if he 
wooled nut worry so! Hee. Speak, sweety bird! Though I did 
ate Turf I'm not the bogdoxy. 

— Have you monbreamstone? 

— No. 

— Or Hellfeuersteyn? 

— No. 

— Or Van Diemen's coral pearl? 

— No. 

He has lost. 

Off to clutch, Giugg! Forwhat! Shape your reres, Glugg! 
Foreweal! Ring we round, Chuff! Fairwell! Chuffchuff; inner 
seven. All’ rice with their whorl! 

Yet, ah tears, who can her mater be? She's promised he'd 
eye her. To try up her pretti. But now it's so longed and so 
fared and so forth. Jerry for jauntings. Alabye! Fled. 

The flossies all and mossies all they drooped upon her 
draped brimfall. The bowknois, the showlots, they wilted 
into woeblots. The pearlagraph, the pearlagraph knew 
whitchly whether to weep or laugh. For always down in 
Carolinas lovely Dinahs vaunt their view. 

Poor Isa sits a glooming so gleaming in the gloaming; the 
tincelles a touch tarnished make no lovelinoise avound her 
swan's. Hey, lass! Woefear gleam she so glooming this poori- 
pathete | solde? Her beauman's gone of a cool. Be good 
enough to symperise. If he's at anywhere she's therefor to 
join him. If it's to nowhere she's going to too. But if he'll go 
to be a son to France's she'll stay daughter of Clare. Bring 
tansy, throw myrtle, strew rue, rue, rue. She is fading out 
like Journee's clothes so you can't see her now. Still we 
know how Day the Dyer works, in dims and deeps and dusks 
and darks. And among the shades that Eve's now wearing 
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she'll meet anew fiancy, tryst and trow. Mammy was, Mimmy 
is, Minuscoline’s to be. In the Dee dips a dame and the dame 
desires a daughter but the daughter dresses dolly and the 
dolly does a dulcydamble. The same renew. For though she's 
unmerried she'll after truss up and help that hussyband how 
to hop. Hip it and trip it and chirrub and sing. Lord Chuffy's 
sky sheraph and Glugg's got to swing. 

So and so, toe by toe, to and fro they go round, of they 
are the ingelles, scattering nods as girls who may, for they 
are an angel's garland. 

Catchmire stockings, libertyed garters, shoddyshoes 
quicked out with selver. Pennyfair caps on pinnyfore frocks 
and a ring on her fomefing finger. And they leap so looply, 
looply, as they link to light. And they look so loovely, loovelit, 
noosed in a nuptious night. Withasly glints in. Andecoy glants 
out. They ramp it a little, al lessle, a lissle. Then romp right- 
round in rout. 

Say them all but tell them apart, cadenzando colo- 
ratura! R is Rubretta and A is Arancia, Y is for Yilla and 
N for greeneriN. B is Boyblue with odalisque O while W 
waters the fleurettes of novembrance. Though they're all but 
merely a schoolgirl yet these way went they. I’ th’ view o' 
th'avignue dancing goes entrancing roundly. Miss Oodles 
of Anems before the luvium doeslike. So. And then again 
doeslike so. And Miss Endles of eons efter dies of Eirae does- 
like. So. And then again doeslike. So. The many wiles of 
Winsure. 

The grocer's bawd she slips her hand in the haricot bag, 
the lady in waiting sips her sup from the paraffin can, Mrs 
Wildhare Quickdoctor helts her skelts up the casuaway the 
flasht instinct she herds if a tinkle of tunder, the widow Ma- 
grievy she knits cats’ cradles, this bountiful actress leashes 
a harrier under her tongue, and here's the girl who she's 
kneeled in coldfashion and she’s told her priest (spt!) she’s 
pot on a chap (chp!) and this lass not least this rickissime 
woman who she writes foot fortunes money times over in 
the nursery dust with her capital thumb. Buzz. All runaway 
sheep bound back bopeep, trailing their teenes behind them. 
And these ways wend they. And those ways wend they. 
Winnie, Olive and Beatrice, Nelly and Ida, Amy and Rue. 
Here they come back, all the gay pack, for they are the 
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florals, from foncey and pansey to papaver's blush, foresake- 
me-nought, while there's leaf there's hope, with primtim's 
ruse and marrymay's blossom, all the flowers of the ancelles’ 
garden. 

But vicereversi thereout from those palms of perfection to 
anger arbour virid with woad what tornaments of comple- 
mentary rages racked the divlun from his punchpoll to his 
tummy’s shentre as he displaid all the oathword science of 
his visible disgrace. He was feeling so funny and floored 
{or the cue, all over which girls as he don't know whose hue. 
If goosseys gazious would but fain smile him a smile he 
would be fondling a praise he ate some nice bit of fluff. But 
no geste reveals the unconnouth. They're all odds against 
him, the beasties. Scratch. Start. 

He dove his head into Wat Murrey, gave Stewart Ryall a 
puck on the plexus, wrestled a hurry-come-union with the 
Gille Beg, wiped all his sinses, martial and menial, out of 
Shrove Sundy MacFearsome, excremuncted as freely as any 
frothblower into Maclsaac, had a belting bout, chaste to 
chaste, with McAdoo about nothing, and childhood's age 
being aye the shameleast, inbraced himself for any time 
untellable with what hung over from the MacSiccaries of the 
Breeks. Home! 

Allwhile preying in his mind he swure. Cross of a copper- 
smith bishop! He would split. He do big squeal like holy 
Trichepatte. Seek hells where absolation. He take skiff with 
three shirts and a wind, the bruce, the coriolano and the 
gnacio. Mum's for's maxim, ban's for's book and Dodgesome 
Dora for hedgehung sheolmastress. He wholehog himself 
care of Pencylmania, Bretish Armerica, to melt Mrs Gloria 
of the Bunkers’ Trust, recorporated, by meteoromancy and 
linguified heissrohgin, quit to catch the Paname-Turricum and 
regain that tarry easty, his città immediata, by an 
alley and detour with farecard awailable getrennty years. 
From the safe side of distance! Libera, nostalgia! 
Beate Laurentie O'Tuli. Euro pra nobis! Every 
monk his own cashel with inclined jambs in full purview to 
his pronaose and to the deretane at his reredoss. Fuisfinister, 
fuyerescaper! He would fire off his farced epistol to the 
hibruws. No more turdenskaulds! Free leaves for ebribadies! 
All tinsammon in the yord! With harm and aches till Farther 
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alters! Wild primates not stop him. Nom de plume. Gout 
strap Fenlanns! And send Jarge for Mary Inklenders. For he is 
the general, make no mistake in he. He is General Jinglesome. 

Go in for scribenery with the satiety of arthurs in S.P.Q.R.ish 
and inform to the old sniggering publicking press and its 
nation of sheepcopers about the whole plighty troth between 
them, she, the lalage of lyonesses, and him, her knave arrant. 
For all within crystal range. 

Ukalepe. Loathers’ leave. Nemo in Patria. The Lun- 
cher Out. Skilly and Carubdish. A Wondering Wreck. From 
the Mermaids’ Tavern. Bullyfamous. Naughtsycalves. Mother 
of Misery. Walpurgas Nackt. 

He would bare to untired world how wholefallows, his 
guffer, the sabbatarian (might faction split his beard!), he 
too had a great big oh in the megafundum of his tomashun- 
ders and how her Lettyshape, his gummer, that congealed 
sponsar, she had never cissied waking malters among the 
jemassons since the cluft that meataxe delt her made her 
microchasm as gap as down low. So they fished in the kettle 
and fought free and if she bit his tailibout all had tiffin for 
tea. He would jused sit it all write down just as he would 
jused set it up all writhefully rate in blotch and void yielding 
to no man in hymns ignorance seeing how heartsilly sorey 
he was, owning to the condrition of his bikestool. And 
reading off his fleshskin and writing with his quillbone, fill- 
full ninequires with it for his auditers, Caxton and Pollock, 
a most moraculous jeermhead sindbook for all the peoples, 
under the presidency of the suchess of sceaunonsceau, a 
hadtobe heldin, thoroughly enjoyed by many so meny on 
block at Boyrut season and for their account ottorly admired 
by her husband in sole intimacy, about whose told his inner- 
sense and the grusomehed's yoeureeke of his spectrescope 
and why he was off colour and how he was ambothed upon 
by the very spit of himself first on the cheekside by Michel- 
angelo and over on the owld jowly side by Bill C. Babby, 
and the suburb's formule why they eggspilled him out of his 
homey dometry narrowedknee domum because all his crea- 
ture comfort was in an ark and he could not join the flood 
of cecialism and the best and schortest way of blacking out 
a caughtalock of all the sorrors of Sexton until he would 
accoster as a wagoner would his mudheeldy wheesindonk 
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at their trist in Parisise after tourments of tosend years, bread 
cast out on waters, Mondamoiseau of Casanuova, and Made- 
moiselle from Armentières. He would sit through severalls 
of sanctuaries so as to meet somewhere if produced on a 
demi panssion for his whole lofetime, payment in goo to 
slee music and poisonal comfany, following which, like Ipsey 
Secumbe, when he fingon to foil the fluter, she could have 
all the g.s.M. she moohooed after fore and rickwards to 
hersiF, including science of sonorous silence while he have 
recourse of course to poetry. With tears, for his coronaichon, 
such as engines weep. Was liffe worth leaving? Nej! 

Arty, reminiscensitive, dreaming largesse of lifesighs over 
early lived offs—all old Sator's of the Sowsceptre highly 
nutritius family histrionic, genitricksling with Avus and Avia, 
that simple pair, and descendant down on veloutypads by a 
vuncular process to Nurus and Noverca, those notorious 
nepotists, circumpictified in their sobrine census, patriss all 
of them by the glos on their germane faces, and their soce- 
rine eyes like transparents of vitricus, patruuts to a man, the 
archimade levirs of his ekonome world. 

— My God, alas, that dear old tumtum home 
whereof in youthfood port | preyed amook 
the verdigrassy convinct vallsall dazes. And 
cloitered for amourmeant in thy boosome 
shede! 

His mouthfull of ecstasy, herepong (maladventure!) shot 
pinging up through the errorooth of his wisdom as thought 
it had been zawhen intwo. Wholly sanguish blooded up dis- 
convulsing the fixtures of his fizz. Apang which his tempory 
chewer med him a crazy chump of a Haveajube Sillayass. 
Joshua Croesus, son of Nunn! Though he shall live for millions 
of years a life of billions of years, he shall not forget it. 
Howlsbawls and bloody acres! Like gnawthing unheardh! 

But, by Jove Chronides, Seed of Summ, after at he had 
bate his breastplates for, forforget, forforgetting his birds- 
place, is was soon that, that he, that he rehad himself. By a 
prayer? No, that comes later. By contrite attrition? Nay, that 
we passed. Mid esercizian? So is richt. 

He threwed his fit up to his aers, roled his poligone eyes, 
snivelled from his snose and blew the guff out of his horny- 
pipe. Lookery looks how he's knots in his entrails! Mookery 
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mooks it's a grippe of his gripes. Seekeryseeks why his biting 
he’s head off? Cokerycokes, it's his spurt of coal. The worst 
is over. Wait! For he would himself deal a treatment as might 
be trusted in anticipation of his inculmination unto fructofi- 
cation for the major operation. When a message interfering 
intermitting interskips from them on herzian waves, a butter- 
fly from her zipclasped handbag, awounded dove astarted 
from, escaping out her forecotes. And around its scorched 
cap she has twilled a twine of flame to let the laitiest know 
she’s marrid. And pim it goes backballed. Tot burns it so 
leste. Hers before his even, posted ere penned. He's your 
change, thinkyou methim. Go daft noon madden mind the 
step. Please stoop O to please. Stop. What saying? I have 
soreunder from to him now, dearmate ashore, so, so com- 
pleasely till | can get redressed, which means the end of my 
stays in the languish of Tintangle. Is you zealous of mes, 
brother? Did you boo moiety iowd? You suppoted to be the 
on conditiously rejected? Satanly, lade! Can that sobstuff, 
whingeywilly. Stop up, mavrone, and sit in my lap. Pepette, 
though I'd much rather not. Like things are m. ds. is all in 
vincibles. Decoded. 

Now a run for his money! Now a dash to her dot! Like a 
waft to wingweary one, or a sos to a coastguard. For directly 
with is whoop, stop and an upalepsy didando a tishy, in 
appreciable less time than it takes a glaciator to submerger 
an Atlangthis, was he again, agob, before the trembly ones, 
a spark's gap off, gotten orlop in a simplasailormade and 
shaking the storm out of his hiccups. The smartest vessel you 
could find, would elazilee him on her knee as her lucky for 
the Rio Grande. He's a pigtail tarr and if he hadn't got it 
toothick he'd a telitale tall of his pitcher on a wail with his 
photure in the papers for cutting moutonlegs and capers 
letting on he'd jest be papers and his tail cooked up. 

Goal! It's one by its length. 

Angelinas, hide from light those hues that your sin beau 
may bring to light! Though down to your dowerstrip he's 
bent to knee he maun't know ledgings here. 

For a haunting way will go and you need not make your 
mow. Find the frenge for frocks and translace it into shocks 
of such as touch with show and show. 
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He is guessing at hers for all he is worse, the seagoer. 
Hark to his wily geeses goosling by, and playfair, lady. And 
note that they who will for exile say can for dog while them 
that won't leave ingle end says now for know. 

For he faulters how he hates to trouble them without. 

But leaving codhead's mitre and the heron's plumes sini- 
strant to the server of servants and rex of regums and making 
a balderdash for lubberty of speech he asks not have you 
seen a match being struck nor is this powder mine but, letting 
punplays pass to ernests: 

— Haps thee jaoneofergs? 

— Nao. 

— Haps thee mayjaunties? 

— Naohao. 

— Haps thee per causes nunsibelli? 

— Naohaohao. 

— Get. 

And he did a get and slink his hook away. For he could 
chew upon a skarp snakk of pure undefallen engelsk as 
raskly and as baskly as your cow cudd spanich. He had his 
sperrits all foulen on him; to vet, most griposly, he was be- 
dizzled and debuzzled; he had his tristiest cabaleer on; and 
looked like bruddy Hal. A shelling a cockshy and be donkey 
shot at? Or a peso besant to join the armada? But, Sin Show- 
Panza, could anybroddy have looked twinsomer than the 
kerl he left behind him? Candidatus, viridosus, 
aurilucens, sinelab? How he stud theirs mookst ke- 
vinly, inwreathed of his near cissies, a mickly dazzly eely 
oily with looiscurrals, a soulnetzer by zvesdals priestessd, 
with his gamecox spurts and his smile likequid glue (the 
suessiest sourir ever weanling wore), whiles his host of 
spritties they went peahenning around him in neuchoristic 
congressulations, quite purringly excited allauding to him 
by all the licknames in the litany with the terms in which no 
little dulsy nayer ever thinks about implying except to her 
future's year and sending him perfumed prayerpuffs to 
setisfire more then to teasim (shall we help you to rigolect 
a bit?) that he, the finehued, the fairhaired, the farahead, | 
might bouchesave unto each but everyone the havemercy- 
onhurs of his kissier license. Meanings: We know you like 
Latin with essies impures so tell that old bellows to below 
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upthe tumtum ergan and give us a gust of his gushy old. 
Goof! 

Hymnumber twentynine. O the singing. Happy little girly- 
cums to have adolphted such an Adelphus. ©, the swinging- 
ing hopops so goholden, they've come chant en chor. They 
say their salat, the mahdiens’ prayer to the messiager of His 
Nabis, prostitating their selfs eachwise and combinediy. 
Fateha, fold the hands. Be it honoured, bow the head. As we 
so hope for ablution. For the sake of the farbung and of the 
scent and of the holiodrops. Amems. 

A pause. Then: 

Xanthos! Xanthos! Xanthos! We thank to thine, mighty 
innocent, that diddest bring it off fuitefuite. Should in ofter 
years it became about you will after desk jobduty becoming 
a bank midiand mansioner we and I shall reside with our 
obeisant servants among Burke's mobility at La Roseraie, 
Ailesbury Road. Red bricks are all hellishiy good values if 
you trust to the roster of ads but we'll save up ourselves and 
nab what's nicest in the nebohood. We'll have our private 
palepink pillarbox for lovesick letterines fondly attached 
to our front railings and swings, hammocks, tightrope clothes- 
lines, accomodationnooks and prismic bathboites, to make 
Envyeyes mouth water and wonder when they binocular us 
from their embrassured windows in our garden rare. Fyat-Fyat 
shall be our number on the autokinaton and Chubby in his 
Chuffs oursforownly chuffeur. T will be waiting for uns as I sold 
you at the first antries. Our cousin gourmand, Percy, the pup, 
will denounce the sniffnomers of all callers where among 
our Seemyease Sister, Tabitha, the ninelived, will extend to 
the full her hearthy welcome. Lady Jane Shortbred will walk 
in for supper with her marchpane switch on, her necklace 
of almonds and her peach Sundae dress with bracelets of 
honey and her cochineal hose with the caramel dancings, 
the briskly best from Bootiestown, and her suckingstaff of 
ivorymint. You mustn't miss it or you'll be sorry. Charmeuses 
chloes, glycering juwells, lydialight fans and puffumed 
cynarettes. And the Prince Lemonade has been graciously 
pleased. His six chocolate pages will run bugling before 
him and Cococream toddle after with his sticksword in a pink 
cushion. We think he ought to know Lady Jane. He's not going 
to Cork till Easter or mayhope till Saint Tibble’s Day. The 
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Fomor's in his Fin, the Momor's her and hin. A paaralone! A 
paaralone! And Dublin's all adin. So come on ye wealthy 
gentrymen wibfrufrocksfull of fun! Thin thin! Thin thin! Thej 
olly and thel ively, thou billy with thee coo, for to jog a jig 
of a crispness nice and sing a missal too. Hip champouree. 
Hiphip champouree! O you longtailed blackman, polk it up 
behind me! Hip champouree! Hiphip champouree! And, 
jessies, push the pumkik round. Anneliuia! 

Since the days of Roamaloose and Rehmoose the pavanos 
have been strident through their struts of Chapelldiseut, the 
vaulsies have meed and youdled through the purly ooze of 
Ballybough, many a mismy cloudy has tripped taintily along 
that hercourt strayed reelway and the rigadoons have held 
ragtimed revels on the plateauplain of Grangegorman; and 
though since then sterlings and guineas have been replaced 
by brooks and lions and some progress has been made on 
stilts and the races have come and gone and Thyme, that chef 
of seasoners, has made his usual astewte use of endadjust- 
ables and whatnot willbe isnor was those danceadeils and 
cancanzanies have come stimmering down for our begay- 
ment through the bedeafdom of po's greats, the obcecity of 
pa's teapues, as lithe as limb free limbes as when momie 
played at ma. 

Just so stylled with the nattes are their flowerheads now 
and each of all has a lovestalk ownto herself and the tot of 
all the tits of their understamens is as open as he can posab- 
ly she and is tournesoled straightcut or sidewaist, accourdant 
to the coursets of things feminite, towooerds him in helio- 
latry, so they may catchcup in their calyzettes, alls they go 
troping, those parryshoots from his muscalone pistil, for he 
can eyespy through them, to their selfcolours, nevertheleast 
their tissue peepers, as leichtly as see saw (O my goodmiss! 
O my greatmess! O my prizelestly preshoes!) while, dewy- 
fully as dimb dumbelles, all alisten to his elixir. Lovelyt! 

— Enchainted, dear sweet Stainusless, young confessor, 
dearer dearest, we herehear, aboutobloss O coelicola, thee 
salutant. Pattern of our unschoold, pageant-master, deliverer 
of softmissives, round the world in forty mails, send us your 
adorables, a wise and letters play of all you can ceive from. 
your holy post now you hast ascertained ceremonially our 
names. Unclean you art not. Outcaste thou are not. Leper- 
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stower, the karman's loki, has not blanched at our pollution 
and your intercourse at ninety legsplits does not defile. Un- 
touchable is not the scarecrown is on you. You are pure. You 
are pure. You are in your puerity. You have not brought 
stinking members into the house of Amanti. Elleb Inam, Titep 
Notep, we name them to the Hall of Honour. Your head has 
been touched by the god Enel-Rah and your face has been 
brightened by the goddes Aruc-ltuc. Return, sainted young- 
ling, and walk once more among us. The Great Cackler comes 
again. Sweetstaker, Abel lord of all our haloease, wee toutes 
philomelas as well as magdelenes, were drawpairs with two 
pinmarks, BVD. and BVD dot, so want lotteries of ticklets 
posthastem (you appreciate?) from you. We will be constant 
(what a word!) and bless the day, for whole hours too, yes, 
the day you befell, you dreadful temptation! Now promisus 
you will remain ignorant of all what you hear and draw a veil 
till we next time! How many months or how many years! 
Bashfulness be topped! May he colp, may he colp her, may 
he mixandmess colp her! List! Kicky Lacey the pervergined, 
and Bianca Mutantini, her conversa, drew their fools longth 
favourite, Herzog van Vellentam, but me and meother ravin 
have good three chancers after Bohnaparts. Eer's wax for 
Sur Soord, dongdong bollets for the iris riflers, queemswellth 
of coocome in their combs for the jennyjos. Will bee all buzzy 
one another minnies for the mere effect that you are so fuld 
of pollen yourself. We feel unspeechably thoughtless over 
it all so pleasekindly communicake with the original sinse 
we are only yearning as yet how to burgeon. It's meant mil- 
liems of centiments deadlost or mislaid on them but we can 
change in the nip of a napple solongas we can allsee your 
quick. It's game, it's game, ma chère, be off with your 
shepherdress on! Upsome cauda! Behose our handmades for 
the lured! To these nunce we are but yours in ammatures 
yet well come that day we shall ope to be ores. No more 
hoaxites! Nay more gifting in mennage! Vania, Vania Vanio- 
rum, Domne Vanias! 

Hightime is ups be it down into outs according! When 
there shall be foods for vermin as full as feeds for the fett, 
eat on earth as there’s hot in oven. When every Klitty of a 
scolderymeid shall hold every yardscullion's right to stimm 
her uprecht for whimsoever, whether on privates, whather in 
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publics. And when all us romance catholeens shall have ones 
for all amanseprated. And the world is maidfree. So till Co- 
quette to tell Cockotte to teach Connie Curley to touch 
Cattie Hayre and tip Carminia to tap La Cherie though where 
the diggings he's dwellst amongst us here's nobody knows 
save Mary. Whyfor we go ringing hands in hands in gyro- 
gyrorondo. 

These bright elects, consentconsorted, they were waltzing 
up their wiliside with their princesome handsome angeline 
chiuff while in those wherebus there wont helds way oaths 
and screams and bawley groans with a belchybubhub and 
a hellabelow bedemmed and bediabbled the arimaining 
iucisphere. Lonedom's breach lay foulend up uncouth not be 
brooched by punns and reedles. Yet the ring gayed rund ro- 
rosily with a drat for a brat you. Yasha Yash ate sassage and 
mash. So found he bash, poor Yasha Yash. And you wonna 
make one of our micknick party. For poor Glugger was dazed 
and late in his crave, ay he, laid in his grave. 

But low, boys, low, he rises, shrivering, with his spittyful 
eyes and his whoozebecome woice. Ephthah! Cisamis! Exa- 
men of conscience scruples now he to the best of his memory 
do. He dooly redecant allbigenesis henesies. He proform 
penance. He make polentay rossum out of bianconies hiking 
ahake like any nudgemenoughgorude all over Terracuta. No 
more throw acids, face all lovabilities. He make clean breast 
of goody girl now as ever drank milksoep from a spoon, 
weedhearted boy of potter and mudder, chip of old flint, 
twig of the hider that tanned him. He relation belong this 
remarklable moliman, Anaks Andrum, pure blood Jebusite. 
Intrance on back. Most open on the laydays. He possible 
sooth to say, notwithstanding he gaining fish considerable, to 
look most prophitable out of smily skibluh eye. He repeat 
of him as pious alios cos he ast for shave and haircut people 
said he'd shape of hegoat where he just was sheep of herr- 
got with his tile togged top. Not true his portmanteau pri- 
amed full potatowards. Big dumm crumm digaditchies say 
he coaxyorum offering barley zuckers on Spinisters’ Walk 
in presents to lilithe maidinettes for at bloo his noose, for 
him with pruriest pollygameous inattentions, he having that 
pecuniarity spectacularly on gale days because souffrant 
chronic from a plentitude of house torts. Collosul rhodoman- 
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tic lie Scholarina say as he walk in her sleep his pig 
indicks wegfentyfem funts. How could one classically? One 
could naught critically. Ininest lightingshaft only for lovalit 
smugpipe, his Mistress Mereshame, of cupric tresses, the 
formwhite foaminine, the amber-sandalled. A mish he is as 
good as a mountain, and everybody he know Meisther 
Wikingson, with complexion of blushing dolomite fanned by 
ozeone brisees, have his ignomen of being Master Milchku, 
queerest man in the benighted queendom, and how he found 
the kids. Other accuse him as lochkneeghed forsunkener, all 
ameltingmoult after rhomatism, purely simply tommy ratkins. 
They whiteliveried ragsups, to whales of the Sea of Deceit, 
they bloodiblabstard shooters three Dromedaries of the 
Sands of Calumdonia. In his contary this Mr Heer Assassor 
Neelson, laxtleap great change of retiring family buckler, 
highly accurect in his everythinks, from tencents top to bar- 
gain basement, live with howthold of number seven, widea- 
wake, woundabout, wokinbetts, weeklings, in black velvet 
sidden mangy years and got a babyboy bucktooth coming 
on ever so nursely at 81. That why all parks up excited about 
his gunnfodder. That why he, persona erecta, glyco- 
rawman arsenicful feminister, with two purses agitatating his 
theopot with wokklebout shake, rather incoherend, from one 
18 to one 18 biss. Old grand tut-tut toucher up of young 
poetographies and he turn aroundabrupth red altfrumpishly 
falls some make one noise. It's his last lap, Gigantic, fare 
him weal! A fact. True bill. By a jury of matrons. Hump for 
humbleness, dump for dirts. And to make a long stoney 
badder, his Thing went the wholyway retup Suffrogate Strate. 

Helpmeat too, contrasta toga, his fiery goosemother, wo- 
man who did, he tell princes of the age about. Meet the 
Mem, Avenlith, all viviparous out of couple of lizards. She 
just as fenny as he is fulgar. How laat soever her latest still 
her logs come up all standing. His cheekmole of allaph fori- 
verever her allinall and his Kuran never teachit her the be 
the owner of thyself. So she not swop her eckcot hjem for 
Howarden's Castle, Englandwales. But be the alleance of 
iern on his flamen vestacoat, the fibule of broochbronze to 
his wintermantle of pointefox. Who not knows she, the Ma- 
dame Coolley-Couley, spawife to laird of manna, when first 
<ome into the pictures more as hundreads elefents yahrds 
i 5 
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of annams call away, factory fresh and foaming at the mouth, 
wronged by Hwemwednoget (he take a rap for that early 
party) and whenceforward Ani Mama and her forty bustles 
terrified of gmere gnomes of gmountains and furibound to 
be back in her maidenbed? Yet jackticktating all around her 
about his poorliness due to pannellism and grime for that he 
harboured her when feme sole and led her in antient consort 
ruhm and bound her durant coverture so as she could not 
steal from him so as if ever she’s beleaved by chickenbrooth 
death since both was parties to the feed it's Hetman Mac- 
Cumhal foots the funeral. Mealwhile she feed him jacent 
from her elmer's almsdish when his favourites were all be- 
ruffled on him and her own undesirables justickulating, it 
was such a blowick day. The why if he but would bite she 
would delicate her nutbrown glorycloak to Mayde Berenice 
and hang herself in Ostmannstown Saint Mary's and make 
no more mulierage before mahatmas or moslemans, but 
would ondulate her shookerloft hat like any purple cardinal's 
princess to the papal legate from the Vatucum, Monsaigneur 
Rabbinsohn Crucis, on account of all he quaqueduxed and 
the nations abhord him and wop mezzo scudo to Sant Pursy 
Orelli to be offered up missas for vowts for widders. 

Hear, O worldwithout! Tiny tattling! 

But who comes yond with pire on poletop? He who relights 
our spearing torch, the moon. And the hag they damename 
Coverfew hists from her lane. And haste, ‘tis time for bairns 
ta hame. Chickchilds, comeho to roo. Comehome to roo, wee 
chickchilds doo, when the wildwerewolf's abroad. Ah, let's 
away and let's gay and let's stay chez where the log foyer's 
burning! 

It darkles, all this our funnominal world. Yon marshpond is 
visited by the tide. We are circumveiloped by obscuritads. 
Man and beastes frieren. There is a wish on them to be not 
doing or anything. Or just for rugs. Zoo koud. Where is our 
highiy honourworthy salutable spousefounderess? The 
foolish one of the family is within. Huzoor, where's he? At 
house, to’ spitty. With Nancy Hands. Nought stirs in spinney. 
The swayful pathways of the dragonfiy spider stay still in 
reedery. Quiet takes back her folded fields. In deerhaven, 
imbraced, alleged, injoynted and unlatched, the birds, tom- 
melise too, quail silent. Was avond ere a while. Now conti- 
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cinium. The time of lying together will come and the wilde- 
ring of the nicht till cockeedoodle aubens Aurore. No chare 
of beagles, frantling of peacocks, no muzzing of the camel, 
smuttering of apes. Lights, pageboy, lights! When otter leaps 
in outer parts then Yul remembers Mei. Her hung maid mohns 
are bluming, look, to greet those loes on coast of amethyst; 
arcglow's seafire siemens lure and warnerforth's hooker- 
crookers. And now the pesciolines in Liffeyetti's bowl have 
stopped squiggling about feriaquintaism and if Lubbernabo- 
hore laid his harker to the ribber he would not hear a flip 
flap in all Finnyland. Witchman, watch of your night? It goes. 
It does not go. Darkpark's acoo with sucking loves. Rosi- 
mund's by her wishing well. Soon tempt-in-twos will stroll 
at venture and hunt-by-threes strut musketeering. But mee- 
tings mate not as forsehn. Hesperons! And if you wand to 
Livmouth, wenderer, here lurks no iron welcome. Bing. Bong. 
Bangbong. Thunderation! Were you Marely quean of Scuts 
or but Christien the Last, here's dapplebellied mugs and 
troublebedded rooms and sawdust strown in expectoration 
and for your information, Mr Knight, tuntapster, buttles; his 
alefru's up to his hip. And Watsy Like sees after all rinsings 
and don’t omiss Kate, homeswab homely, put in with the 
bricks. A's the sign and one’s the number. Deoudhuisbijde- 
kerkegaard. So who over comes ever for whoopee week 
must put up with the Jug and Chambers. 

But heed! Our thirty minutes war's alull. All's quiet on the 
felled of Gorey. Housefather calls enthreateningly. Annsigh- 
osa pokes in her potstill to seethe at the sop be sodden 
enough and to hear to all the bubbles besaying: the coming 
man, the future woman, the food that is to build, what he 
with fifteen years will do, the ring in her mouth of joyous 
guard, stars astir and stirabout. A plague for hirs, a saucy 
for hers and ladlelike spoons for the wonner. But ein and 
twee were never worth three. So they must have their final 
since he's on parole. Et la pau’ Leonie has the choice of her 
lives between Josephinus and Mario-Louis for who is to wear 
the lily of Bohemey, Florestan, Thaddeus, Hardress or Myles. 
Ready. Now for la bella. Icy-la-Belle. 

The campus calls them. Childs will be wilds. And vamp, 
vamp, vamp, the girls are merchand. For these are not on terms, 
they twain, since their baffle of Whatalose when Adam Leftus 
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and the devil took our hindmost, gegifting her with his pain- 
apple, nor will not be atoned at all in fight to no finish, that 
dark deed doer, this wellwilled wooer. Jerkoff and Eatsoup, 
Yem or Yan, while felixed is who culpas does and harm's 
worth healing and Brune is bad French for Jour d’Anno. 
Tiggers and Tuggers they're all for tenzones. For she must 
walk out. And it must be with who. Teaforhim. Toesforhim. 
Tossforhim. Two. Else there is danger of. Solitude. 

Postreintroducing Jeremy, the flowing taal that brooks no 
brooking runs on to say how, as it was mutualiter foretold 
of him by a timekiller to his spacemaker, velos ambos and 
arubyat knights, with their tales within wheels and stucks 
betweeen spokes, on the hike from Elmstree to Stene and 
back, how, running awage with the use of reason (sics) and 
ramming amok at the brake of his voice (secs), his lasterhalft 
was set for getting the besterwhole of his yougendtougend, 
for control number thrice was operating the subliminal of 
his invaded personality. He nobit smorfi and go poltri and 
fet all the tondo gang bola del ruffo. Barto no know him 
mor. Eat larto altruis with most perfect stranger. 

Boo, you're through! 

Hoo, I'm true! 

Men, teacan a tea simmering, homo mavrone kerry O? 

Teapotty. Teapotty. 

He wept indeitrum. With such a tooth he seemed to love 
his wee tart when abuy. Highly momourning he see the be- 
fore him. Melained from nape to kneecap though vied from 
her girders up. Holy Santalto cursing saint, sight most dele- 
tious. An they bare falls witless against thee how slight be- 
comes a hidden wound? It will paineth him in that where 
of his whence he had loseth his once for every, even though 
mode grow moramor maenneritsch and the Tarara boom 
decary. Immaculacy, give but to drink to his shirt and all 
skirtaskortas must change her tunics. So warred he from first 
to last forebanned and betweenly a smuggler for lifer. Lift the 
blank ve veered as heil! Split the hvide and aye seize 
heaven! He knows for he's seen it in black and white through 
his eyetrompit trained upon jenny's and all that sort of thing 
which is dandymount to a clearobscure. Prettimaid tints may 
try their taunts: apple, bacchante, custard, dove, eskimo, 
feldgrau, hematite, isingglass, jet, kipper, lucile, mimosa, nut, 
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oysterette, prune, quasimodo, royal, sago, tango, umber, 
vanilla, wisteria, xray, yesplease, zazan, philomel, theerose. 
What are they all by? Shee. 

If you nude her in her prime, make sure you find her com- 
plementary or, on your very first occasion, by Angus Dag- 
dasson and all his piccions, she'll prick you where you're 
proudest with her unsatt speagle eye. Look sharp, she's sig- 
nalling from among the asters. Turn again, wistfultone, loud 
mere of Doubtlin! Arise, Land-under-Wave! Clap your lingua to 
your pallet, drop your jowl with a jolt, tambourine until your 
breath slides, pet a pout and it's out. Have you got me, 
Allysloper? 

My top it was brought Achill's low, my middle I ope before 
you, my bottom's awaltzer if ever there waltzed and my 
whole the flower that stars the day and is solly well worth 
your pilger's fahrt. Where there's a hitch, a head of things, 
let henker's halter hang the hindmost. For | see through your 
weapon. That cry’s not Cucullus. And his eyelids are painted. 
If my tutor here is cut out for an oldeborre I'm Flo, shy of 
peeps, you know. But when he beetles backwards, ain't | 
fly? Pull the boughpee to see how we sleep. Bee Peep! Pee- 
pette! Would you like that lump of a tongue for lungeon, or 
this Turkey's delighter, hys hyphen mys? My bellyswain's a 
twalf whulerusspower though he knows as much how to 
man a wife as Dunckle Dalton of matching wools. Shake hands 
through the thicketloch. Sweet swanwater. My other is mouth- 
filled. This kissing wold's full of killing fellows kneeling 
voyantly to the cope of heaven. And somebody's coming, 
I feel for a fect. When you'll next have the mind to retire to 
be wicked this is as dainty a way as any. Underwoods spells 
bushment's business. So if you sprig poplar you're bound 
to twig this. 'Twas my lord of Glendalough benedixed 
the gape for me that time at Long Entry, commanding the 
approaches to my intimast innermost. Look how they're 
browthered. Six thirteens at Blanche de Blanche's of 3 Behind 
Street and 2 Turnagain Lane. Awabeg is my callby, Magnus 
here's my Max, Wonder One's my cipher and Seven Sisters 
is my nighbrood. Radouga, Rab will ye na pick them in their 
pink of panties. You can colour up till you're prawn while I 
go squirt with any cockle. But if this could see with its back- 
sight he'd be the grand old greeneyed lobster. He's my 
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first viewmarc since Valentine. Wink's the winning word. 

Luck! 

In the house of breathings lies that word, all fairness. The 
walls are of rubinen and the glittergates of elfinbone. The 
roof herof is of massicious jasper and a canopy of Tyrian 
awning rises and still descends to it. A grape cluster of 
lights hangs therebeneath and all the house is filled with 
the breathings of her fairness, the fairness of fondance and 
the fairness of milk and rhubarb and the fairness of roasted 
meats and uniomargrits and the fairness of promise with 
consonantia and avowals. There lies her word, you reder. 
The height herup exalts it and the lowness her down abaseth 
it. It vibroverberates upon the tegmen and prosplodes from 
pomoeria. A window, a hedge, a prong, a hand, an eye, a 
sign, a head and keep your other augur on her paypaypay. 
And you have it, old Sem, pat as ah be seated. And Sunny, my 
gander, he’s coming to land her. Oh backed von dem zug! 
Make weg for their tug! 

With a ring ding dong, they raise clasped hands and ad- 
vance more steps to retire to the saum. Curtsey one, curtsey 
two, with arms akimbo, devotees. 

irrelevance. 

All sing: 

— | rose up one maypole morning and saw in my glass 
how nobody loves me but you. Ugh. Ugh. 

All point in the shem direction as if to shun. 

— My name is Misha Misha, but call me Toffey-Tough. I 
mean Mettenchough. It was her, boy the boy that was loft 
in the larch. Ogh! Ogh! 

Her reverence. 

All laugh. 

They pretend to helf while they simply shauted at him 
sauce to make hims prich. And ith ith noth cricquette, Sally 
Lums. Not by ever such a lot. Twentynines of bloomers 
geging een man arose. Avis was there and trilled her about 
it. She's her sex, for certain. So to celebrate the occasion: 

— Willest thou rossy banders havind? 

He simules to be tight in ribbings round his rumpffkorpff. 

— Are you Swarthants that's hit on a shorn stile? 

He makes semblant to be swiping their chimbleys. 

— Can you ajew ajew fro' Sheidam? 
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He finges to be cuttling up with a pair of sissers and to be 
buytings of their maidens and spitting their heads into their 
facepails. 

Spickspuk! Spoken. 

So now be hushy, little pukers! Side here roohish cleany 
fuglers! Grandicellies all stay zitty! Adultereux, rest as 
befour! When ye coif tantoncle’s hat then'll be largely temts 
for that. Yet's the time for being now, now, now. 

For a burning would is come to dance inane. Glamours 
hath moidered's lieb and herefore Coldours must leap no 
more. Lack breath must leap no more. 

Lel lols for libelman libling his lore. Lolo Lolo, liebermann 
you loved to be leaving Libnius. Lift your right to your Liber 
Lord. Link your left to your lass of liberty. Lala Lala, Leaper- 
mann, your lep's but a loop to lee. 

A fork of hazel o'er the field in vox the verveine virgins 
ode. If you cross this rood as you roamed the rand I'm 
blessed but you'd feel him a blasting rod. Behind me, frees 
from evil smells! Perdition stinks before us. 

Aghatharept they fleurelly to Nebnos will and osocale. 
Twice is he gone to quest of her, thrice is she now to him. 
So see we so as seed we sow. And their prunktqueen kilt 
her kirtles up and set out. And her troup came heeling,O. 
For ever they sent where air she went. While all the fauns’ 
flares widens wild to see a floral's school. 

Led by Lignifer, in four hops of the happiest, ach beth cac 
duff, the few fly the farbetween! Attilad! Attattilad! Get up, 
Goth's scourge on you! There's a visitation in your impluvium. 
Hun! Hun! 

He stanth theirs mun in his natural, oblious of his very 
proprium, the wont to be wanton maid a will to be wise. 
Thrust from the light, he spoors loves from her heats. He 
blinkth. But's wrath's the higher where those wreathe cha- 
rity. For all of these have been thisworlders, time liquescing 
into state, pitiless age grows angelhood. Though, as he stehs, 
most anysing may befallhim from a song of a witch to the 
totter of Blackarts, given a fammished devil, a young sour- 
ceress and (eternal conjunction) the permission of overalls 
with the cuperation of nightshirt. If he spice east he seethes 
in sooth and if he pierce north he wilts in the waist. And what 
wonder with the murkery viceheid in the shade? The specks 
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on his lapspan are his foul deed thougths, wishmarks of mad 
imogenation. Take they off! Make thee off! But Funnylegs are 
leanly. A bimbamb bum! They vain would convert the to be 
hers in the word. Gush, they wooed! Gash, they're fair ri- 
pecherry! 

As for she could shake him. An oaf, no more. Still he’d be 
good tutor two in his big armschair lerningstoel, and she 
be waxen in his hands. Turning up and fingering over the 
most dantellising peaches in the lingerous longerous book 
of the dark. Look at this passage about Galilleotto. | know 
it is difficult, but when your goche I go dead. Turn now to 
this patch upon Smacchiaveliuti. Soot allours, he's sure to 
spot it. ‘Twas ever so in monitorology since Headmaster 
Adam became Eva Harte's toucher, in omnibus mori- 
bus et temporibus, with man's mischief in his mind 
whilst her pupils swimmed too heavenlies, let his be exaspi- 
rated, letters be blowed. I is a femaline person. O, of pro- 
vocative gender. U unisingular case. 

Which is why trumpers are mixed up in duels and here's 
Bowen meets Nolent for the prize of a thou. 

As he was queering his shoolthers. So was I. And as | was 
cleansing my fausties. So was he. And as way ware puffing 
our blowbags. Souwouyou. 

Come, thrust! Go, parry! 

— Now may Saint Mowy of the Pleasant Grin be your 
everglass and even prospect! 

— Feeling dank. 

Exchange, reverse. 

— And may Saint Jerome of the Harlots’ Curse make family 
three of you which is much abedder! 

— Grassy ass ago. 

The bivitellines, obscindgemeinded bickerers, varying 
directly, uruseye each oxesother, superfetated (never cleaner 
of lamps frowned fiercelier on anointer of hinges), while 
their treegrown girls, king's game, if he deign so, are in 
such transfusion just to know who is artthoudux from whose 
heterotropic, the sleepy or the glouch, for, shyly bawn and 
showly nursured exceedingly nice girls can strike excee- 
dingly bad times unless so richtly chosen's by (what though 
of riches he have none and hope dashes hope on his heart's 
horizon) to gar their great moments greater. The thing is he 
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must be put strait on the spot, no mere waterstichystuff in a 
selfmade world that you can't believe a word he's written in 
but one’s only owned by naturel rejection. Charley, you're 
my darwing. So sing they sequent the assent of man. Tili they 
go round if they go roudagain before breakparts and all dis- 
missed. They keep. Step keep. Step. Stop. 

Creedless crownless hangs his haughty. He does not know 
how his grandson’s grandson’s grandson’s grandson will 
stammer up in Peruvian for in the ersebest idiom I have done 
it equals I so shall do. He dares not think why the grand- 
mother of the grandmother of his grandmother's grandmother 
coughed Russky with suchky husky accent since in the mouth- 
art of the slove lock at me now means | once was other- 
wise. Nor that the mappamund has been changing pattern 
as youth plays moves from street to street since time and 
races were and wise ants hoarded and sauterelles were 
spendthrifts. Nor that the turtling of a London's alderman is 
ladled out by the waggerful to the regionals of pigmyland. 
His part should say in honour bound: So help me symethew, 
sammarc, selluc and singin, | will stick to you, by gum, no 
matter what and in case of the event coming off beforehand 
even so you was to release me for the sake of the other 
cheap girl's baby’s name plaster me but I will pluckily well 
pull on the buckskin gloves. But Noodynaady's actual ingrate 
tootle is of come into the garner mauve and thy nice are 
stores of morning and buy me a bunch of iodines. 

Evidentament he has failed as tiercely as the deuce before 
for she is wearing none of the three. And quite as patently 
there is a hole in the ballet through which the rest fell out. 
Because to explain why the residue is, was, or will not be, 
according to the eighth axiom, proceeded with, namely, 
the shifting about of the lassies, the tug of love of their lads 
ending with a great deal of merriment, hoots, screams, scarf 
drill, cap fecking, ejaculation of urine, reechoable mirthpeals 
and general thumbtonosery, one must recken with the sud- 
den and gigantesquesque appearance unwithstandable as 
a general election in Barnado's bearskin amongst the brawl- 
middle of this village childergarten of the largely longsuf- 
fering laird of Lucanhof. 

But, god of all machineries and tomestone of Barnstaple, 
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by mortisection or vivisuture, splitten up or recompounded, 
how accountibus for him? 

Was he pitssched as certain have dognosed of him against 
our seawall by Rurie, Thoath and Cleaver, Orion of the Or- 
giasts, Meereschal MacMuhun, the product of the extremes 
giving quotidients to our means, as might occur to anyone, 
or so yclept from Clio's clippings, for ancients link with 
presents as the human chain extends, have done, do and 
will again while monks sell yew to archers or the water of 
the livvying goes the way of all fish from Sara's drawhead 
the corralsome to Isaac's the lauphed butt one, with her min- 
nelisp extorreor to his moanolothe inturned? 

The mar of murmury mermers to the mind's ear, uncharted 
rock, evasive weed. Only the caul knows his thousandfirst 
name, Hocus Crocus, Esquilocus, Finnfinn the Faineant, how 
feel full foes in furrinarr. Doth it not all come aft to you, pu- 
ritysnooper, in the way television opes longtimes ofter when 
Potollomuck Sotyr or Sourdanapplous the Lollapaloosa? The 
charges are, you will remember, the chances are, you won't 
but it's old Joe, the Java Jane, older even than Adam cos- 
tollo, and we are recurrently meeting em in cycloannalism, 
from space to space, time after time, in various phrases of 
scripture as in various poses of sepulture. Greets Godd, 
Groceries! Merodach! Defend the King! Hoet of the rough 
throat attack but whose say is soft but whose ee has a cute 
angle, he whose hut is a hissarlik even as her hennin's aspire. 
For now at last is Longabed going to be gone to, that more 
than man, shoehanded slaughterer of the shader of our 
leaves. 

Attach him! Hold! 

Why wilt thou erewaken him from his earth, © summon- 
orother: he is weatherbitten from the dusts of ages? The hour 
of his closing hies to hand; the tocsin that shall claxonise his 
wareabouts. If one who remembered his webgoods and 
tealofts were to ask of a hooper for whose it was the storks 
were quitting Aquileyria, this trundler would not wot; if 
other who joined faith when his depth charge bombed our 
barrel spillway were to —! | 

Jehosophat, what doom is here! Rain ruth on them, sire. 
Even if you are the kooper of the winkel over measure never 
lost a license. And for the honour of Alcohol drop that you- 
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know-what-l've-come-about-l-saw-your-act air. Pnch my be 
pottleproud but his Judy's a wife's wit better. 

For the Producer (Mr John Baptister Vickar) caused a deep 
abuliousness to descend upon the Father of Truants and, as 
a side issue, pluterpromptly brought on the scene the cutlet- 
sized consort, weighing ten pebble ten, scaling five footsy 
seven and spanning thirtyseven inchettes round the good 
companions, twentynine ditties round the wishful waistress, 
thirtyseven alsos round the answer to everything, twenty- 
three of the same round each of the quis separabits, fourteen 
round the beginning of happiness and nicely nine round 
her shoed for slender. 

And eher you could pray mercy to goodness or help to 
the rescue, Gallus’s hen has collared her pullets. Their bone 
of contention, flesh to their thorns, prest as Prestissima, 
makes off in a thinkling, while Bier, Wijn, Spirituosen for 
consumption on the premises, advokaat withouten pleaders, 
is hued and cried of each's colour. 

Home all go. 

‘Tis goed. Het best. 

For they are now tearing, that is, teartoretorning. Too soon 
are coming taskbooks and goody, hominy bread and bible 
bee, Fine’s French phrases from the Grandmère des Gram- 
maires and what happened to our eleven in thirtytwo and 
why is limbo where is he and what are the sound waves 
saying ceased ere they all wayed wrong and Amnist an- 
guished axes Collis not to mention define the hydraulics of 
common salt and where G.P.O. is zentrum and D.U.T.C. are 
radients write down by the frequency of your refractions 
the valuations on N.C.R. and S.C.R. 

That little cloud still hangs isky. Singabed cries before 
slumber. Light at night has an alps on his druckhouse. Thick 
head and thin butter or after you with me. What is amaid 
today todo? So angelland all weeping bin that Izzy most 
unhappy is. Fain Essie fie onhapje? laughs her stella’s vispi- 
rine. 

While they jeerilied along about old Father Barley how he 
got up of a morning arley and he met with a plattonem blon- 
des named Hips and Haws and fell in with a fellows of Trinity 
some header Skowood Shaws like auld Daddy Deacon who 
could stow well his place of beacon but he never could 
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hold his kerosene's candle to bold Farmer Burleigh who wuck 
up in a hurlywurly where he huddly could wuddle to wallow 
his weg tilbag of the baker's booth to beg of illed Diddiddy 
Achin for the prize of a pease of bakin for Wold Forrester 
Farley who was found of the round of the sound of the lound 
of the 

Lukkedoerendunandurraskewdylooshoofermoyportertoory- 
zooysphalnabortansakroidverjkapakkapuk. 

Byfall. 

Upploud! 

The play thou schouwburgst, Game, here endeth. The 
curtain drops by deep request. 

For the Clearer of the Air from on high has spoken and the 
unhappitents of the earth have terrembled from firmament 
unto fundament and from tweedledeedumms down to twidd- 
ledeedees. 

Loud, hear us! 

Loud, graciously hear us! 

Now have thy children entered into their habitations. Thou 
hast closed the portais of the habitations of thy children and 
thou hast set thy guards thereby that thy children may read 
in the book of the opening of the mind to light and err not 
in the darkness which is the afterthought of thy nomatter by 
the guardiance of those guards which are thy bodemen, 
Pray-your-Prayers Timothy and Back-to-Bunk Tom. 

O Loud, hear the wee beseech of thees of each of these 
thy unlitten ones! Grant sleep in hour's time, O Loud! 

That they take no chill. That they do ming no merder. That 
they shall not gomeet madhowlatirees. 

Loud, heap miseries upon us yet entwine our arts with 
laughters low! 

Ha he hi ho hu. 

Mummum. 
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BEE THE PRIMAL PERSONALITY = 
by 
Eugene Jolas 


The City of Chicago is preparing a world exposition under 
the grandiloquent slogan of: A Century of Progress. 

Progress in what? In Capitalism? Technology? Machine 
supremacy? Materialism? Wars? Exploitations? The mecha- 
nistic Philosophy? Standardisation? Pragmatism? Beha- 
viourism ? 

It might not be amiss to ask: What has happened during 
this century to the eternal elements in man? Have they not 
been overwhelmed, choked, hidden under the slag of an 
artificial automatism? Has not science deformed the irrational 
forces into empirical, statistical facts? Have we not witnessed 
in the last few decades the triumph of cerebralisation, the 
destruction of metaphysical autonomy, the idolisation of all 
intellective functions? Have not the primal processes of life 
become externalized? Have we not watched the dehumaniza- 
tion of mankind? 

It is possible that the present world-wide crisis is a turning- 
point. We are witnessing a crisis of man, We stand before the 
development of a new anthropology. 

For we are living in an epoch of latent revolution. The 
change occurring in the present social and economic structure 
is slowly silhouetting itself. Only blind, fanatic reactionaries 
can still oppose the transformation of the dominant pluto- 
cratic regime of slave methods into a new, proletarian rule 
which will dispossess the exploiters and re-distribute the 
wealth of the world. 

But we also know that this new development is endangered 
by a tendency to simplify reality, to think in terms of a radical 
neo-rationalism, to standardize the personality. Although 
economic collectivism is desirable, the scissions in the human 
personality will never be eliminated by any governmental 
system, be it ever so melioristic, and this condition will always 
obtain. 

The new feeling of life which is emerging today is based 
on a revolutionary view of the human personality. This 
revolution aims at the totality of man and nature. Philo- 
sophers and psychologists are exploring the inner mysteries 
of man, the attitude toward reality is changing, we are before 
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the resurrection of a new ontological orientation. This metan- 
thropology, as the late Max Scheler called it, no longer 
considers man an animal rationale, but a being, with a partly 
daemonic, partly transcendental inner universe. 

Science is beginning again where the great romantic 
movement left off, when the age of naturalism overwhelmed 
it. It is symptomatic for this new phase that such long- 
neglected thinkers as Schelling, Carus, Novalis, Fechner, are 
being studied again. Men, like Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Levy- 
Bruhl, Bergson, Freud, Jung, Klages were the only ones during 
the naturalistic reign who continued the explorations of the 
irrational side of life. A new interpretation of history, like 
that of the Swiss scientist, J. J. Bachofen, with its discovery 
of the matriarchal law, helped the evolution along. 

The cosmic-organic view of the world, which, according 
to Leisegang, is one of the four methods of thinking, (the others 
being: the ethical-moral, the physical-mechanical, and the 
rational-mathematical) is coming into its own again. It is, 
in Comte’s term, the “metaphysical” method of thinking. 

Modern philosophy is turning to metaphysics again, after 
it had neglected it for many decades. The epistomological 
problem is giving place to the ontological one. Man’s attitude 
to the Ens A Se is once more in the foreground. 

The new irrationalism now silhouetting itself isas yet only 
demonstrated in a tendency to nihilism. But it is significant 
that an academic scientist like Martin Heidegger should attempt 
to approach the problem of being from the standpoint of 
metaphysics. In his remarkable essay Was ist Metaphysik? +), 
he says: “Every metaphysical question always comprises the 
whole problematical complex of metaphysics. It is always the 
WHOLE itself. Every metaphysical question can be asked 
only so that the questioner — as such — be included in the 
question, i. e. that he be placed within the question.” What 
exists outside of being? He asks. We know there is nothing- 
ness. But how we do we know it? How can we prove it? 
Through logic? “Can the reign of logic be attacked? Is reason 
not really master in this question concerning nothingness? 
With its help we can, as a matter of fact, determine only 
nothingness and posit it as a problem, even if it should devour 
itself. For nothingness is the negation of the totality of the 
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existential, the properly non-existential ....’’ Every principle 
of logic thus combats the possibility of determining nothing- 
ness, Then why not examine the rights of logic itself in this 
matter? Logic, he says, is incapable of grasping nothingness 
except through its “no”. But, supposing nothingness really 
existed before the negation? The impotence of logic would 
then be clear. Heidegger asks: “Does there occur in the 
existence of man a being-in-the-mood in which he is placed 
before nothingness itself? This event — albeit rare enough 
and happening for moments only — is possible in the 
basic mood of APPREHENSION .... APPREHENSION 
REVEALS NIHILITY.” Heidegger’s criticism of logic is a 
fact of historic importance. But as long as he has not given 
us a more precise definition of nihility or non-being, his 
research must necessarily remain incomplete. 

The criticism of the intellect has found its most violent 
protagonist in Ludwig Klages. His philosophy of expression 
proceeds from the recognition that the nineteenth century 
mechanized the body and intellectualized the soul. He insists 
that the mistake of naturalism lay precisely in the fact that 
it failed to examine psychic processes in direct relation with 
the physical side of the personality. Basing himself on Nietz- 
sche, Bachofen and Carus, he developed a new psychology 
which envisages the complete unity of body and soul. His 
characterology places the emphasis on the totalistic perso- 
nality thus making the break with the Platonic-Christian- 
Cartesian dualism. He calls for the “dionysian’’ man, in 
contradistinction to the “appolinian’’ man. His vitalistic con- 
ception believes in a “voluptuous ecstasis’’ as an escape to the 
irrational forces. It is from the latter alone, he says, that man 
can find true strength for living. 

The pan-romanticism of Klages has some very important 
insights into life. That the daemonic forces have been driven 
back into themselves, and thus deprived man of a most 
essential source of life, can no longer be doubted.*) But it 
‘seems to me that the irrationalism of the telluric alone is not 
sufficient. There is also a transcendental element of irra- 
tionalism which should be taken into account. 

1) Count von Kayserling, in his latest book Sued-Amerikanische Medi- 
tationen gives us some astonishing observations of the Indian as the last 


remaining “earth-man”, whose psychic make-up, he claims, contains 
“metallic properties”. 
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The researches of Heidegger and Klages have crystallized 
an important psychological problem. They have dealt the 
death blow to the naturalistic conception which saw in man 
primarily a being impelled by reason. 

Meanwhile experimental work along similar lines continued 
in France and Switzerland. Lucien Lévy-Bruhl’s monumental 
“La Mentalité Primitive’’*) showed the thinking methods of 
the primitive to be pre-logical ones. This fact, he says, 
explains why in the few still existing tribes of savages we are 
face to face with the capacity for “mystic participation’, a 
capacity which modern man has practically lost. Only the 
creative mind has here and there retained it. “Parmi les 
differences qui séparent la mentalité des sociétés inférieures 
de la nôtre,” says M. Lévy-Bruhl, “il en est une qui a arrêté 
l'attention d’un grand nombre de ceux qui les ont observées 
dans les conditions les plus favorables, c’est-a-dire, avant 
qu’elles eussent été modifiées par un contact prolongé avec 
les blancs. Ils ont constaté chez les primitifs une aversion 
décidée pour le raisonnement, pour ce que les logiciens appel- 
lent les opérations discursives de la pensée; ils ont remarqué 
en meme temps que cette aversion ne provenait pas d’une 
incapacité radicale, ou d’une impuissance naturelle de leur 
entendement, mais qu'elle s’expliquait plütot par l’ensemble 
de leurs habitudes d'esprit.” The primitive idea of causality 
is different from ours. In a recent book M. Lévy-Bruhl exa- 
mines the primitive mind in its relation to the idea of the meta- 
real. It is significant that, like Heidegger, (and before the 
latter, like Kierkegaard), he should arrive at the conclusion that 
the primal force revealing trans-reality to the savage is fear, 
or rather, apprehension. 

Edgar Dacqué, a German palaeontologist, also finds that 
the primal man possessed an inherent visionary faculty which 
modern man has partially lost. He says:*) “The anatomical 
properties of that primal man consisted most probably in 
the possession of brain-organs which we still find as remnants 
in us, but which the intellective great brain has overgrown, so 
that they no longer stand in relation with the outer world 
through the cranium, as once they did.’’ Dacqué expresses the 


t) Librairie Felix Alcan, Paris. 
2) Natur und Seele, R. Oldenbourg, Berlin. 
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daring theory that the naturally visionary, pre-historic faculties 
may some day re-develop anatomically in man. 

The Swiss psychologist, Dr. C. G. Jung, whose revolt 
against Dr. Freud’s pan-sexualism opened a new chapter in 
psychology, found, through a study of the dream, that there 
are not only personal memories in the unconscious, but also 
antique symbols and primitive images. The latter, he disco- 
vered, often come from ancient mythological “archetypes” 
which represent the “collective unconscious.” 

The question concerning man is posited against the back- 
ground of a disintegrating worldview. Which will be the 
ultimate synthesis among the various conceptions? Homo 
Faber? Animal Rationale? Ens Irrationale? 

The new man’s chief characteristic will be a violent revolt 
against the intellect. The insurrection of the unconscious 
against the conscious, of the night-view against the day-view, 
of instinct against reason, is now in full swing. 

Man is beginning to think about the structure of his being. 
Being as such is questioned. Metaphysics has become revolu- 
tionized. 

What we see today is this: Science, tending in a totalistic 
direction, tries to see man in relation, not to his historic 
evolution, but to the immense cycles through which he has 
passed, in relation to the billions of years of oor-world he 
has hidden in his structure, in relation to the pre-historic 
background of life. Science is beginning to think again in 
universal terms, it is discovering once more correspondences 
with the cosmic. 

This means primarily a new capacity for immediacy. An 
intuitive experience. À sinking into the stream of life. À hal- 
lucinated attitude before the object-world. The feeling of 
humility before the fundamentally irrational essense of being. 
Wesensschau. The inner eye.) The third eye, The attempt 
to experience an absolute reality with a-logical means. The 
elimination of discursive thinking as an a priori thing. 
Ecstasis. Meditation about the Ens A Se. The union between 


1) “There is an inner seeing which is communicated by the external 
senses, and there is action corresponding to this inner seeing (actio ad 
extra) which is just as little transmitted by the external actions.” Franz 
von Baader: “Ueber den Innern Sinn im Gegensatz zu den Auessern Sinnen” 
(Schriften von Franz von Baader, edited by Max Pulver, Insel Verlag). 
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the I and the you, between the subject and the object. The 
new eros. 

The creation of a new mythological mother-world is pos- 
sible through the search for the inner meaning of life, through 
the search for the sign, the symbol, the primal image and 
sound. The search for God. We proceed from the daemonic 
to the supra-individual and supernatural forces. We go 
through all the scales of existence, and seek totality in a 
dialectics of spirit and instinct. 

The new man will combat the nihilism of his age. He will 
go nearer the pre-logical forces, seek a synthesis, the great 
unio mystica of being which is triune in nature, man and 
the absolute, he will vibrate between the polarities of the 
above and the below. 

The new man will recapture the cosmological world-view 
and search for the primal logos. 


Hugo Ball, in Das Byzanthinische Christentum, 
describes the ecstatic and hymnic language of gnosis which 
was used during the mystic rites. He quotes the following 
magic invocation: 


AEAE IUO IAO OIA PSINOTER TERNOPS NOPSITER ZAGURA 
PAGURA NETMOMAOTH NEPSIOMAOTH MARACHACHTA 
TOBARABRAU TARNACHACHAU 
ZOROKOTORA IEOU SABAOTH. 


EEE DICHTUNG AND DICTION ESA 
by 
Stuart Gilbert 


The trouble began with Wordsworth. Won by the glamour 
of sweet simplicity (as, at times, was Blake; but with what 
different results!), he wilfully obscured the light of inborn 
genius. So abysmal, indeed, is the bathos into which he too 
often lapses that one might think he parodies himself. Some 
have seen in this cult of the commonplace a compensation for 
his regrets over the outcome of the French Revolution, which 
excited him much as the recent upheaval in Russia impressed 
contemporaries. Great poets have, it seems, no business to take 
thought for politics, and this is natural, for their concern is 
with an ideal world of types and rare emotion — their home 
is in Astropolis, not Metropolis — whereas even the best of 
statesmen must soil his hands and compromise with facts; 
as for the baser and successful type, such men deliberately 
traffic in the unbeautiful, in petty and parochial malignities 
— all that the poet holds anathema. 

Thus, in his attack on poetic diction, Wordsworth probably 
allowed political bias to deflect his natural taste. As Dean 
Church has said, “he was right in protesting against the 
doctrine that a thing is not poetical because it is not expressed 
in a conventional mintage; he was wrong in denying that 
there is a mintage of words fit for poetry and unsuitable for 
ordinary prose.” 

If we analyse any of the finest passages in verse or imagina- 
tive prose, we shall nearly always find that there is something 
in the vocabulary, idiom or word-order to distinguish them 
from vulgar speech. Sometimes, no doubt, rhythm alone may 
suffice to redeem banality (this is why poetic effects are apter 
to realize in ordered metres than in free verse) ; as in Brown- 
ing’s line: 

“It all comes to the same thing in the end.” 

Read in its context this trivial phrase rings like a line of 
Shakespeare. Metre bids us discover stresses that in common 
speech would be slurred over, this unexpected emphasis arrests 
attention and dead words glow with vivid meaning. 

The poet (whose name includes the maker of imaginative 
prose), as distinct from story-teller or reporter, selects and 
handles words with an ear to their emotive timbre as well as ` 
to their thought-content. The artist is always something of a 
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seer, a Magian, and it is significant that Magic was reckoned 
among the arts — the Black Arts. The language of the old 
incantations was speech and sound and diction strained to 
breaking-point, a frenzied quest for names of power which 
would evoke the dark personified emotions of the underworld. 


“By Adonai, Eloim Jehova, Adonai Sabaoth, Metraton 
On Agla Adonai Mathon, the pythonic word, the mystery 
of the salamander, the assembly of the sylphs, the grotto 
of the gnomes, the demons of the heaven of God, Almousin, 
Gioor, Jehosua, Evam, Zariatnatmik, 

Come! Come! Come!” 


The supreme appellation of Peter of Apono ends as follows: 


“By Eloym, Achima, Rabur, Bathas over Abrac, flowing 
down, coming from above Abror upon Aberer, Chavajoth! 
Chavajoth! Chavajoth! I command thee by the Key of 
Solomon and the great name Semhamphoras.” 


Absurd as such a jargon may sound to us to-day, it was 
full of panic and black power for those who, greatly daring, 
launched its summons through the mediaeval night. The 
effectiveness of such formulas we cannot judge; that they 
often produced what nowadays are called subjective reactions 
cannot be doubted. And the frontier between hallucination 
and reality has not been, of its nature can never be, defined. 
Now the virtue of such incantations lay wholly in the words 
employed, To find the mot juste was even more incumbent 
on the sorcerer than on any literary man to-day. A slip of 
the tongue might set the powers of darkness by the ears. It 
was not a matter of making his meaning clear; the magician’ 
had little notion what his formula might really mean. He 
only knew it held a high-potential charge and used it as we 
use electricity, in ignorance of its ultimate nature. The known 
involved the unknown, 


“The word within a word, unable to speak a word, 
Swaddled with darkness.”’ 


_ The distinction between the two functions of language — 
its evocative function (operative for magic or aesthetic ends) 
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and its service as a means of communicating information — 
has been once for all defined in The Meaning of Meaning 
(C. K. Ogden & I. A. Richards). In the former function the 
element of sound, qua sound, may count for much, though 
every spoken sound bears an association and even unknown 
words are charged with overtones of meaning, indefinable 
though these may often be. (The Joycean handling of word- 
sounds in Anna Livia Plurabelle is a case in point.) 

For it is only a partial explanation of word-magic to say 
that words (not only nouns) are always names and, since 
nomen est numen, you had only to call an object aright to 
make it put its thinghood at your service. Sound by itself can 
be evocative. Not far from where I write a farmcart is crunching 
its way along a stony country road. Its rumble (apart from 
such obvious associations as the recall of the natural world 
and the good years when Mr Henry Ford was yet a child 
and innocent) has an immediate influence on my senses, like 
the opening phrase of the Sacre du Printemps or the purr of 
far-off thunder. But use may stale the zest of sounds; after a 
month beside the sea I hardly hear its murmur; only a new- 
born babe can catch the music of the spheres. Hence the abiding 
need for new word-forms; the poet who is content with a 
“conventional mintage’’ will not travel far. 

The power, indeed, of spells and the magic of creative 
writing are largely due to the use of unfamiliar diction and 
vocabulary, (Occasionally, of course, as Dr Coué and certain 
modernists are aware, the ‘damnable iteration’ of a set phrase 
of banal words may have curious effects; but the reiteration 
itself is quite abnormal.) It is not so much that there is “a 
mintage of words fit for poetry and unsuitable for ordinary 
prose” as that many of the terms we use in daily life are 
worn-out counters and, whatever their mintage, inadequate 
for art; or else they need to be regrouped in striking patterns 
and rhythms, if they are to wake aesthetic feeling. 

An obvious analogy is the need for ritual and vestment 
in religious service; churches which ban such implements 
inevitably tend towards materialism or an alliance with the 
secular power for utilitarian ends. What the Reformers took 
for sincerity was really a concession to the rising tide of 
rationalism. 


Much has been done in recent years in the way of skilled 
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manipulation of syntax and word-order. Thus Mr Eliot, as 
Mr Hugh Sykes has noted in his stimulating essay on “The 
Ornate Style” (in Experiment, No. 7), “is getting much of 
his technical effect by playing off a more uncommon order 
against the common one.” “English,” as Mr Sykes points out, 
“has been becoming increasingly conventionalised in word- 
order.... this rigidity is such an obviously valuable poetic 
weapon that it could not have lain unused much longer.” 
It is, in fact, some consolation to reflect that not only poetry 
but all the arts to-day (painting, perhaps, most of all) can 
make a springboard of the growing subjection of language, 
sound and pictures to anaesthetic ends. Even France, the 
citadel of culture, and Germany last refuge of a mystic Urwelt, 
are yielding to the popular demand for a standardised art- 
idiom. And obviously, the further the niveausenkung process 
is carried and the more vocabulary is whittled down to the 
few thousand words of slipshod daily speech, the wider grows 
the field for revolutionary experiment. 

But this is after all a meagre consolation. Creative minds 
will hardly be contented with the simple retention of tracts 
laid bare by the receding tide of culture. The mere possession 
of an adequate vocabulary and the common sense of diction, 
rare though it be, is little for a poet to rejoice in, and he will 
look for new fields of verbal magic, 

It well may be (as already suggested) that the minority in 
quest of verbal and syntactical adventure will be drawn 
towards a certain regularity of rhythmic form (though not 
necessarily the classic metres), to assonance and rhyme; for 
such limitations at once invite and justify verbal innovations 
and experiments in word-order. The diction of Greek and 
Latin verse owes much to the exigencies of quantity, caesura 
and so forth. That is the paradox; the artist is inspired by : 
obstacles and his spirit at its freest when most restrained. 


Sound, word-order and a recourse to non-colloquial or 
newfound terms — all may serve as factors of incantation. 
Not that a poet needs to be eccentric or obscure. Something, 
too, may be achieved by sheer simplicity (though not of the 
demotic or Wordsworthian kind), a verbal meiosis, so to speak, 
and the use of pure Anglo-Saxon forms (German owes much 
of its resonance and force to its exclusion of Greek and Latin). 
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There is something in these old words, ') in their sound and 
shape, which makes them seem more telling, more alive, than 
a vocabulary drawn from the Mediterranean classics. Darkness, 
for instance, is a richer word than obscurity, the Northern 
Lights than that false-sounding term Aurora Borealis, will- 
o’-the-wisp than ignis fatuus. (In to-day’s Daily Mail I read 
that the Flying Family has been ‘located’; why not simply 
‘found’?) Moreover it is childsplay to build neologies from 
flexible Greek and Latin roots (savants are doing it every day), 
harder but far more effective to force rugged Teutonic and 
O. E. words to coalesce. Adventurers of the word had better 
ransack Chaucer, the Plowman’s Vision and the Minnesinger 
than any Greek thesaurus or Latin repertory. For the classical 
tongues, as they reach us, are sophisticated, finished products. 
For all the splendour of that golden age of letters, the words 
themselves had travelled far from magic and the dawn 
of speech; the language of the Gods had passed away, the 
Arval hymn become an ancient residue. The ‘barbarians may 
have more to teach us in the lore of language than their Roman 
conquerors. 


The genial force and spaciousness of Anglo-Saxon is ill- 
ustrated in an admirable passage of Miss G. E. Hodgson’s 
English Mystics, which calls for full citation here. “Among 
such qualities or gifts, the peculiar capacity of arriving at the 
essence of a matter, and so of drawing, not just any picture, 
but the one and only apt one, and this by means of highly 
picturesque, suggestive words, will strike any attentive student 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry at once. Of a race who coined scores 
and scores of such nouns as mere-streets (for the ship’s paths 
over the sea), slaughter-qualm, hearth-enjoyers, battle-whirl- 
of-billows, water-fear, wave-strife, battle-adders (arrows), 
gleewood (harp) ; of such adjectives as ash-feathered, slaugh- 
ter-greedy, snake-coloured, blood-marbled; of such telling 
phrases as the dew-feathered eagle, faithful peace-weaver, 
gannet’s-bath (the sea), the raven dark and corpse-greedy, the 
raven swart and sallow-brown, winter-freezing wretchedness 
— to choose a few at random — of such a race great feats of 


1) Cf. the earliest version (circa 890 A.D.) of the Lord’s Prayer. “Faeder 
ure thu the eart in heofenum. Si thin nama gehalgod, to-be-come thin 
rice. Geweorthe thin willa on eorthan, swa swa on heofenum.” The word- 
order is especially suggestive, with its apt distribution of emphasis. 
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illumined penetration, of really enlightened understanding 
might be expected to develop eventually. No doubt, the main 
element in this verbal picturesqueness is imagination proper, 
the faculty of forming mentally an image of some object no 
longer present to sense. But into such examples as those given 
above, something enters which is other than mere reproduc- 
tion; there is a strand in them of genuine creation. Psycho- 
logists may be right in classing reproductive imagination with 
the rest of our ‘sense’ capacities; but creative imagination 
includes a factor which belongs to the region of extra-sense.'’ 


The artist can weave a spell with anything, for life is one 
and everything is holy. By the alchemy of pen or brush he 
can transmute the basest metal to pure gold; and the “One 
Thing”, the “Stone of Wisdom” whereby the writer makes 
this miracle is the Word. But without the driving force of 
belief all spells are powerless. If some contemporary exper- 
iments prove futile, insentient as the twitchings of a dead 
frog, the atrophy is in the maker, not his medium, If he be 
merely interested in technique and in particulars, a writer loses 
contact with the immanent realities that give life to language. 
Old words and new alike, if they evoke no inward echo, are 
dull and mute, like the keyboard of a pithed piano. To many 
it may seem that the age of visionary faith has passed for 
ever, the “word within a word” is dead. But the wraiths of 
ecstasy still walk the earth; latent in the most unlikely places, 
they bide the times of their outgoing, obedient to the word 
of power. And that by uttered word or written sign the artist 
can evoke these shades and give them real presence — this 
is the miracle of words and diction. 


VERTIGRAL: La Revolution Mondiale du Langage. 


DIE FUNKTION DER SPRACHE IN DER HEUTIGEN DICHTUNG 
von 
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Auf allen Gebieten der geistigen Gestaltung arbeitet man heute 
gleichzeitig: an einer sauberen Sphärentrennung, an einer Freilegung 
der Grundelemente und Revitalisierung der Ausdrucksmittel. 

Wie die heutige Malerei seit den ersten Anfängen des Kubismus 
sich von Gegenstand und räumlicher Perspektive immer mehr los- 
löst, um sich auf spezifisch malerische Einstellung und Ausdrucks- 
gestaltung zu besinnen, auf Fläche, Form, Farbe und ihren Beziehun- 
gen, ebenso arbeiten die entscheidenden Vorkämpfer der heutigen 
Dichtung an einer geistigen Vertiefung und Neuaktivierung ihres 
Ausdrucksmittels: der Sprache. Aus einer Revision und Umschich- 
tung der geistigen Akzente ergibt sich organisch auch eine Umge- 
staltung der Ausdrucksmittel. 

Sprache wird hier nicht als Form, als schon Geformtes, als ge- 
gebene Tatsache übernommen, die der Dichter nur nuancenhaft „auf 
schön” zu ändern hat, sondern als lebendige, wandelbare, ewig be- 
wegte Kraft, die dem Lebensprozess der heutigen Menschheit eine 
entsprechende Prägung geben kann —, aber es nicht tut, noch nicht 
tut. Wie es für jeden empfindenden und denkenden Menschen in 
der gesamten Entwicklung immer einen gewaltigen Leerlauf gibt, so 
erscheint von diesem Standpunkt her auch das sprachliche Leben 
nicht mehr zulänglich. Er muss, um konzentriert auszudrücken, um 
im neuen Sinn wieder echt zu werden, prinzipiell erschüttert und 
von einer neuen Seite angepackt werden. 

Die Gesamtsituation der menschlichen Gesellschaft und die psy- 
chische Situation des Individuums, das aus ihr wachst, driicken ein 
Erneuerungsbedürfnis heute ganz allgemein aus. Das heisst — sprach- 
lich gesehen —: aus dem Spannungszustand von Gefühlssprache (des 
„Ich”) und vermittelnder sozialer Sprache (des „Wir”) müsste heute 
unsere Sprache kommen. „Die Sprache bewegt sich zwischen 
Natur und Geschichte, zwischen organischem und sozialem Leben, 
zwischen Geist und Materie, zwischen Gebundenheit und Freiheit.” 1) 
Die Wissenschaft betont damit also unabhängig Dinge über das 
Wesen der Sprache, die der heutige Künstler von seiner Ebene 
wieder realisieren will. Indem er das emotionelle Sprachelement 
wieder freilegt, leergelaufene Konvention umstösst und die Sprache 
wieder mit den aus dem Individuum und der Gesellschaft kommenden 
Neuelementen — bewusst oder unbewusst — durchsetzt. 

Das unterbewusste Leben, das assoziative Denken in Bildern sind 
für ihn dabei Ausgangspunkt. Die Grundquellen des Sprachlichen: 
Wortbild und Wortklang werden ihm wieder entscheidend. 

„Sprache ist der Ausdruck des Menschen aus seiner Gesamtheit 
heraus. Sie ist das Werk des Geistes der den Urgesang her- 


1) Henri Delacroix: „Le Langage et la pensée”, Paris 1924. 
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ausarbeitet und die Gedanken mit dem Klang verschwistert. Zei- 
chen, Instrument, und nicht Hülle des schon Vollendeten.” +) 

Von einem ganz entgegengesetzten Pol, von der heutigen Philosophie 
her, in der die Logik als scharfes Werkzeug der Erkenntnis immer 
mehr herausgearbeitet wird, geht man z.B. an eine Sprachreinigung 
für die Wissenschaft heran. Bei Carnap-Reichenbach: „Die Ueber- 
windung der Metaphysik durch die logische Analyse der Sprache” 
stellt man fest, dass an der Sprache der Metaphysik ihre Schein- 
wissenschaftlichkeit entlarvt werden kann. Diese metaphysische 
Sprache bedient sich nämlich im Sinne ihres Arbeittprogramms 
einer „falschen” Sprache, die weder dichterisch ausdruckssinnlich, 
noch logisch exakt ist. Für die Darstellung logischer Sachverhalte 
verlangt man eindeutig klare, keine halb bildhafte Sprache. Die 
Metaphysik drückt also (schon fassbar an den sprachlichen Nieder- 
schlägen) ein Lebensgefühl (Rolle der Kunst), keine logischen 
Tatsachen (eigentliches Gebiet der Philosophie) aus. Sie wird 
attackiert, weil sie in einer Zwischensphäre mit falscher Prätension 
steckt. 

Dieselbe Reinigung und Konzentration auf ihr eigenstes Gebiet 
mit Verwendung entsprechender Ausdruckmittel verlangt heute eine 
entscheidende Richtung innerhalb der dichterischen Neu-Gestaltung. 

Da aber die Sprache ihre Grundbedingungen in der Emotion und 
Befreiung des Individuums und in der Vermittlung zum Neben- 
menschen hat, im „Ich” und im „Du”, muss sich auch die individuelle 
Entwicklung des Ausdrucks mit der Verständigung auseinander- 
setzen. Die Angriffe gegen die heutige Richtung in der Neugestaltung 
der Sprache gehen also gegen eine Unverständlichkeit. Dabei 
müssen wir fragen: liegt der für viele erschwerte Zugang zu diesen 
Dichtungen an diesen selbst oder an der Spracherstarrung des Pu- 
blikums, das gewohnt ist, sich gefühismässig in fertigen, heute toten 
Klischees zu bewegen? Vertritt der heutige Dichter mit dem „Ich” 
ein „extra Ich” oder prophetisch ein zukünftiges befreiteres, berei- 
cherteres Empfindungsleben? dürften dabei die entscheidenden Fra- 
gen sein. 

Dabei mag von Interesse sein, dass die Sprachrevolution Kein 
isoliertes Phänomen in der Geschichte ist. Schon in historischer 
Nähe findet man Dichter, die die sprachliche Ausdruckszone neu 
gestalten wollten, weil die vorhandene ihnen als unzulänglich für 
ihre neuorientierte Empfindungskraft erschien. 

Rimbaud spricht 1871 von einer „zukünftigen Dichtung, die 
das Unbekannte ihrer Zeit auferwecken wird, unmittelbare, 
sprachliche Offenbarung alles Menschlichen, atmend, 
fühlend, klingend ...... „Ich fand die Farbe der Vokale, A schwarz, 
E weiss, I rot, O blau, U grün. Ich regulierte Form und Bewegung 
eines jeden Konsonanten, und mit instinktiven Rhythmen 


1) Henri Delacroix: ‚Le Langage et la pensée”. 
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schmeichelte ich mir, ein gangbares, poetisches Wort eines Tages 
zu finden, das einen Allsinn haben würde.” 1) 

Oder Mallarmée: „die dichterische Initiative soll allein in 
die Worte übergehen. Spannung strömt aus ihren Verschieden- 
heiten.... Ein Ersatz für den spürbaren Atemzug in der früheren 
Lyrik, wo das Pathos des Einzelnen sich im Satz aus- 
lebte.” 2) 

Lautreamont, der Zeitgenosse Rimbauds, wendet sich in seinen 
»Poésies” gerade gegen diesen spürbaren Atemzug, gegen die dich- 
terische Sentimentalität und die blutwarmen persön- 
lichen Ergüsse... „Weint doch nicht in der Oeffentlichkeit. Die 
persönliche Dichtung hat sich schon ausgegeben in relativem Jong- 
lieren und künstlichen Verrenkungen. Nehmen wir doch wieder den 
Faden der unpersönlichen Poesie auf.” 

Diese wenigen Stimmen aus der Reihe der in ihrer Zeit „unoffi- 
ziellen” Dichter des 19. Jahrhunderts wurden angeführt wegen ihrer 
direkten Beziehung zur heutigen Entwicklung. Der Faden, der dort 
angesponnen, wird — durch die heutige Situation erweitert — wieder 
aufgenommen. Wenn z.B. James Joyce in seiner späterhin so 
berühmt gewordenen und imitierten Technik, das unzusammenhän- 
gende, bildhafte Strömen internen Lebens (also quasi eine Unter- 
bewusstseins-Gestaltung) interpunktionslos, nur durch sich ab- 
wickelnde, fragmentarische Gedanken- und Erinnerungsbilder zu 
fassen sucht, so liegt dies auf der Linie materialgerechter, entpersön- 
lichter, poetischer Aeusserung. Der Gegenpol dazu ist die Be- 
schreibung einer Situation, bei der der Dichter nicht mit den 
aus dem Ausdrucksgebiet bedingten Mitteln, die Dinge zum Selbst- 
tönen bringt, sondern mit intellektuellen, von seinem betonten 
Ueberlegungsstandpunkt aus, die Entwicklung des Sach- oder Ge- 
fühlsverhaltes aufzudecken sucht. In diesem Sinne zwei Beispiele: 

Thomas Mann: (,,Tonio Kröger”) TiS ">. 

„Nein, nein, sein Platz war dennoch hier, wo er sich in Inges Nähe 
wusste, wenn er auch nur einsam von Ferne stand, und versuchte, 
in dem Summen, Klirren und Lachen dort drinnen ihre Stimme 
zu unterscheiden, in welcher es klang von warmem Leben. Sie müsste 
kommen! Sie müsste bemerken, dass er fort war, müsste fühlen, wie 
es um ihn stand. Und er horchte hinter sich und wartete in un- 
vernünftiger Spannung, dass sie kommen möge. Aber sie kam keines- 
wegs. Dergleichen geschah nicht auf Erden... .” 

Joyce: („Ulysses”). „....wie jetzt ja vor 16 Jahren war es 
lieber Gott nach dem langen Kuss ging mir fast der Atem aus ja 
er sagte ich wäre eine Blume der Berge ja wir sind alle Blumen der 
Leib eines Weibes ja da sagte er einmal die Wahrheit in seinem 


1) Rimbaud: ‚Une saison en enfer”, 1873. 
2) Mallarmee: ‚Krise der Dichtung”, 1874. Hier nimmt der Dichter also 
Stellung gegen das Individuum als ,,sentimentales Ich”. 
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Leben und für Dich scheint heute die Sonne ja und ich liebte ihn 
weil ich sah dass er verstand und fühlte was ein Weib ist und ich 
wusste dass ich ihn immer um den Finger wickeln könnte.... 

O und an das Meer das Meer das oft feuerrot ist und die herrlichen 
Sonnenuntergänge und die Feigenbäume in den Almeda Gärten ja 
und all die seltsamen Gassen und rosa roten blauen und gelben 
Häuser und die Rosengärten an Jasmin und Geranien an Kakteen 
und Gibraltar wo ich als Mädchen eine Blume der Berge war ja als 
ich die Rose mir ins Haar steckte wie die andalusischen Mädchen 
zu tun pflegten oder soll ich eine rote tragen ja und wie er mich 
unter der maurischen Mauer küsste....” 

Bei Joyce Loslösung eines ungebrochenen inneren Stromes, tönend 
und suggestiv gemacht durch Klang-Rhythmus-Bild. Lauter Sinn- 
lichkeiten. Bei Thomas Mann eine ins Gefühlsmässige verbogene 
Gedanklichkeit. Bei aller stofflichen Discrepanz (innerer Zustand 
einer Frau und eines Jünglings) entscheidend eben diese prinzipiell 
andere Orientierung zum Stoff und seinem sprachlichen Ausdruck. 
Stilisierende Edel-Beschreibung gegenüber dichterischer Aktivierung 
des banalsten Materials. 

Bei Hans Arp, der das inzwischen historisch gewordene Cabaret 
Voltaire der Dadabewegung in Zürich 1916 gemeinsam mit Hugo 
Ball und Tristan Tzara leitete, wird Dichtung ein Ausdruck der Un- 
tergründe des täglichen Daseins. Dies geschieht nicht durch 
romantische Stimmungsmalerei, oder Gespenstermuff, sondern durch 
ein Alarmieren aller Sprach-Kräfte zur direkten Auslösung dieser 
Weltvision. Das Rätselhafte des Lebens wird nicht beschrieben, son- 
dern es strömt aus jeder Wortformation- und Deformation, aus jedem 
„Unsinn” der tollen Klangbilder. Es wird künstlerische Re- 
alität, die aus ihrer eigenen, optischen und klanglichen Grund- 
substanz wirksam ist, und dadurch auch als poetische Verdichtung 
dem Leben ehrlich beikommt. Jenseits von Pathos und dämonischem 
Aufschrei, mit dem banalsten Stoff- und Sprachmaterial des 
Alltags. Hier liegt die ganz zukünftige Seite der Dadabewegung: in 
der Verwendung des Selbstverständlichen, in der ehrlichen sprach- 
lichen Durchdringung (nicht fotographische Reproduktion) mit dem 
gesellschaftlichen Zeitmoment, in der Verschwisterung von Form 
und Inhalt. Bei Arp wird eben ein unmittelbarer Ausdruck 
unseres Lebens erreicht durch die Aktivierung und Verarbeitung des 
scheinbar Nebensächlichen, aber wirklich Entscheidenden. Nicht 
„Veredelung, Verfeinerung”, sondern Vergeistigung, Durcharbeitung 
der heute gegebenen Grund-Elemente zu neuer Einheit, zu neuem 
Sinnbild. 

Arp („Pyramidenrock”): „Symmetrisch kommen wir ans Licht 

Vielgliedrig turnen wir darin, 
um einen Stock, den Schlips im Bart 
Wir sind er ist du bist ich bin...” 
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Im gleichen Sinn macht Kurt Schwitters den Sprachstrom 

des Kleinbürgers, die sprachlichen Abfallsbrocken des Alltags, die 
goldenen Worte, die belanglosen Redensarten zu seinem Ausdrucks- 
medium des Menschlichen. Er braucht gerade dieses Material um 
die Welt des Kleinbürgers sprachlich-hypnotisch aufzudecken, aus 
sich selbst heraus wirksam. Sie wird nicht Abbild, sondern Sinnbild 
der Tragikomik einer Menschenschicht, des Menschlichen überhaupt. 
Aus zufälligen Berichten, die er sorgsam Wort für Wort notiert, 
wächst durch Auswahl, Rythmisierung, refrainhafte Wiederkehr, Ge- 
genüberstellung, ein dichterischer Organismus, ein sprachliches 
Klebebild. Nicht die Sentimentalitaet der Materie, die Kraft 
der Zusammenstellung und Rythmisierung herrschen vor. Aus einem 
Nichts von Stoff wird ein geistiger Prozess. 
„Schacko”:1) Sie werden sicher denken: „Son nackiges Tierche” isser 
auch. Der hat sich nämlich alle Federn ausgerissen. Weil unser 
Vater doch so hat leiden müssen, ehr dass der starb, und da hat 
er abends immer Licht angehabt, weilder nicht hat schla- 
fen können, und da hat dann das Tierche auch nicht schlafen 
können, weilderimmer Licht angehabt hat, son armes 
Tierche; und da hat er sich aus Kummer, vor lauter Langeweile alle 
Federn ausgerissen. Auf seinem kleinen Kopfe, da hatter ja noch 
welche, schön siehter ja nicht grade aus, son nackiges 
Tierche. Pfui schäm dich Schacko, dreh dich mal um, und der 
schämt sich noch nicht einmal..... 

Diese Geschichte von Schacko wird Symbol menschlicher Gerupft- 
heit und Erbärmlichkeit, nicht durch eine sentimentale Beschreibung 
der Situation, sondern dadurch, dass das Tier von seiner Umgebung 
laut angesprochen, angepöbelt wird und dadurch gerade (— nicht 
nur das Tier sondern —) eine ganze Atmosphäre sprachsinn- 
lich ersteht. Etwas Seelisches wird klanglich lebendig, ebenso wie 
ein Brötchenwalzer Charlie Chaplins diese menschlichen Regionen 
optisch-mimisch trifft. 

Der Dadabewegung mit ihrem revolutionären Kampf gegen die 
tronende „Kunst” auf autoritativem Podest, mit ihrem produktiven 
Hereinbeziehen der Alltagsbanalität als Stoff- und Gestaltungsmittel, 
schliesst sich 1922 der Surrealismus mit einer neuen Lebens- 
moral an: der Betonung der unbewussten, instinktiven Kräfte. Sie 
sind überall zu finden im Leben gerade da, wo der offizielle Mensch 
sie nicht sucht. Die Kunst muss entkünstlicht werden, sie muss neue 
Lebenstore aufreissen. Dabei geht es vor allem gegen die ästhetische 
„feine” Einstellung. Ebenso wie es zwischen Traum und Wirklichkeit, 
zwischen Gesetz und Zufall, zwischen Wunder und Banalität, gibt 
es auch zwischen Leben und Kunst keine Barrieren mehr. Lebens- 


1) ,,Veilchen’’, Merz Verlag Hannover 1931. 
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bedingend, lebenswirklich, ist nur das unterbewusste Leben.1) Wo 
es aus seiner Verschüttung herausgeholt wird, da ist — für die 
Surrealisten — auch Dichtung, da entsteht die ,,poésie pure”, und 
„le fonctionnement réel de la pensée” (das reale Funktionieren des 
Gedanklichen). Also nicht nur Ausdrucksmittel des emotionalen 
Lebens ist hier die unterbewusste Quelle, sondern letzter Regulator. 

Im surrealistischen Manifest von 1924 gilt als dichterische Technik 
der „psychische Automatismus”, das freie Abrollenlassen innerer Ge- 
sichte. Dichtung mündet also in einer menschlich-individuellen Be- 
freiung.?2) Auf das Phonetische der Sprache wird weniger Akzent 
gelegt als auf die freie Assoziation von Gedankenbildern. 

Das Gemeinsame mit vorher besprochenen Beispielen liegt also 
wieder in einem Aufgeben der logischen Beschreibung zugunsten 
einer unmittelbaren (quasi durch eine Zeitlupe gepackten) Fassung 
internen Keimens und Wachsens in einer freien, traumhaften Bin- 
dung des scheinbar Heterogensten. 

André Breton: (surrealistisches Manifest 1924): ... Du wirst 
es später wissen, wenn die Kälte ihre Hände auf die Scheiben legt, 
dort wo ein blauer Stern noch nicht seine Rolle gespielt hat, am 
Waldesrand, wenn die Kälte allen jenen sagen wird, die mir treu 
geblieben sind, ohne mich zu kennen: „es war ein schöner Kapitän 
mit gläsernen Litzen und schwarzen Manschetten, ein Künstler, der 
vielleicht das Leben für das Leben gab....” 

Oder bei Arp: (das lichtscheue Paradies) 

wie am montag vor vielen vielen Jahren 
wie im winter es war einmal 
fällt erst das erste korn schnee 
nach dem zweiten glockenschlag 
der dritten glocke — — — — 
Bei diesen Darstellungen durchgehend: nicht eine direkte, „interes- 
sante” Stellungnahme zu den Dingen, sondern ein anonymes Ent- 
stehenlassen von geistigen Atmosphären durch die Sprache selbst, 
durch Assoziation innerer Bilder und Klänge jenseits einer logischen. 
Realität. 


1) Der Schnittpunkt des surrealistischen Wollens mit den Arie 
der heutigen Psychoanalyse liegt auf der Hand. Der französische Psycho- 
analytiker Jean Frois-Wittmann findet in seiner Abhandlung: ‚Moderne 
Kunst- und Lustprinzip” eine psychoanalytische Rechtfertigung des Sur- 


‚realismus. Die Eroberung einer neuen Ausdrucks freiheit in dem Ausbruch 


einer Dichtung jenseits des logischen Realitätsprinzips, die Wiedererweck- 
kung des Lustprinzips, des Triebhaften, jenseits von Lüge und Heuchelei, 
(Vergl. auch Freud) sind ıhm das Entscheidende. 

2) Dies Prinzip ist im Sammeln von Texten aus dem anonymen Leben 
verwirklicht worden (Vgl. in: ,,La Revolution Surréaliste’’ 1924 bis 1929) 
hingegen liegt in den Arbeiten der Surrealisten wie: Péret, Eluard, Tzara, 
ar. doch ein ausgesprochenes Auswahls- und Formungsprinzip dieser 

aterie, 
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Dagegen die andere, intellektualistische Methode, die mit der 
Sprache als statische Gegebenheit arbeitet und sie nur nüancen- 
haft, nicht in ihren Grundelementen ändert (Reformismus, aber keine 
Revolution!) da eben das logische Weltbewusstsein dominiert, das 
„Von oben herab”, nicht „Von unten herauf”. 

Ernst Glaeser („Jahrgang 1902”): 

Draussen über den frostigen Feldern jagten die letzten Wolken 
der Nacht. Auf den Banken im Abteil lagen die Arbeiter und schlie- 


fen. Ihre Kleider rochen nach Ol und Schweiss. Oft husteten sie im 
Schlaf, ihre Gesichter waren grau wie der Morgen.... 

Thomas Mann (,„Zauberberg”): „....Draussen war das trübe 
Nichts, die Welt in grauweisse Watte, die gegen die Scheiben drängte, 
in Schneequalm und Nebeldunst dicht verpackt. Unsichtbar das Ge- 
birge, vom nächsten Nadelholz allenfalls mit der Zeit ein wenig zu 
sehen. Beladen stand es, verlor sich rasch im Gebräue....” 


Ausser dem sprachlichen Ausdruck seelischer Bewegung, wie hier 
gezeigt wurde, erweitert Joyce das Problem, indem er unsern heu- 
tigen zeiträumlichen, internationalen und sozialen Durchdringungs- 
prozess, das ganze Volumen, die ganze Kompliziertheit der heutigen 
Menschheitssituation als dichterischen Stoff sprachlich zu prä- 
gen sucht. 

Das grosse Beziehungspiel der heutigen Welt, die immer fortschrei- 
tende Grenzüberwindung von Raum zu Raum, von Mensch zu 
Mensch, entwickeln nicht nur im Individuum ein neues Lebensgefühl 
— wie bisher behandelt wurde — sondern ändern auch für ihn die 
Welt als Darstellungsobjekt. Um also dem Weltstoff heute 
dichterisch beizukommen (Joyce stellt sich dies Thema) muss auch 
mit völlig neuen und verwandelten — wir sagen nicht darum bes- 
seren — sprachlicheren Ausdrucksmitteln und Ausdruckssphären ge- 
handhabt werden, als die früheren Zeiten es taten. Für diese spezi- 
visch heutige Vielstimmigkeit, für den Ausdruck des Gärungszustan- 
des und Umschichtungsprozesses auf geistigem, technischem und vor 
allem auf sozialem Gebiet auch eine entsprechende dichterische 
Form zu finden, das heisst: es nicht zu beschreiben oder expres- 
sionistisch zu beschreien, sondern es geistig und sprachlich zu sein, 
das ist für Joyce und für die ganze Avantgarde Sinn einer modernen 
Dichtung. In seinem „Ulysses” wie schon gezeigt wurde und später 
noch konsequenter in seinem „Work in Progress” (Werk im Werden) 
konzentriert er die Sprache auf zweierlei: Auf eine tiefseehafte Er- 
hellung der menschlichen Individualität und auf eine Erfassung des 
historischen Weltprozesses mittels einem entsprechenden 
sprachlichen Ausdruck. Hier haben wir wieder die grosse Durch- = 
dringung: Welt und Ich, Objekt und Subjekt, Mensch und Gesell- — 
schaft. Aus dieser Einstellung wird ein Orchester von sprachlichen 
Möglichkeiten aufgetan und umgesetzt, das niemals einem „Dichter? — 
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zu Gebote stehen Könnte, der im elfenbeinernen Turm sitzt und 
schöngeistige Worte als letzte Delikatessen über seine isolierten 
Stimmungen legt, sondern nur aus einem Menschen kommen kann der 
wie ein hellhörendes Medium von den Weltgeräuschen- und Klängen, 
in denen sich ihm eben die Welt ausdrückt, erschüttert wird.!) Joyce 
verdichtet poetisch diese Eindrücke zu einer neuen Einheit. Mit einer 
historisch verkalkten „Dichtersprache” oder mit einer noch nicht 
der neuen Weltsituation entsprechenden Umgangssprache zu arbei- 
ten, ist ihm natürlich — bei diesem Thema — unmöglich. Er revol- 
tiert also gegen die falsche Autorität einer „unzulänglichen” Sprach- 
lichkeit. Für ihn muss Sprache aus ihrer tiefsten Substanz heraus 
befreit werden, beweglich gemacht, wandelbar und elastisch sein, 
einfach und kompliziert wie unsere heutige Existenz. Mit der starren 
Herrschaft von Grammatik, Syntax, Orthographie, wird radikal ge- 
brochen. Neben Wortdeformationen, orthographischen Verschiebun- 
gen, Wortballungen, Wortzusammensetzungen (manchmal auch mit 
fremdsprachigen Grundelementen) wird je nach der dadurch ent- 
stehenden assoziativen Wortgeladenheit eine Welt von Gedanken 
und phantastischen Bildern beim Leser oder besser Hörer ausgelöst, 
die zu beschreiben es einer ganzen Reihe von Sätzen bedürfte. Man 
wird zur aktiven Wortbeteiligung hineingezogen durch diese, nicht 
festgelegte statische, sondern vieldeutige, gespannte und be- 
wegte Sprachlichkeit. Das Ohr tritt damit wieder in primäre Funk- 
tion.2) Damit hört natürlich auch für diese Dichtung der „spezielle 
Fall”, der logisch-chronologische Detailstoff auf, wie beim heutigen 
Maler die reale Gegenstandsexistenz auch in ihrer physikalischen 
Logik aufhört. Rein aus dieser Prägung der Ausdrucksmittel wäre 
also die heutige Weltsituation hier abzulesen, eben weil sie aus 
einer geistigen Einstellung fliessen. Joyce schafft eine neue Bezie- 


1) Wenn z.B. Joyce im Zusammenhange einer dichterischen Atmosphäre 
Don Quixote schreibt: donkyschott, so entsteht blitzartig ein treffendes 
Bild, eine sprachsinnlich gewordene Atmosphäre: Esel, geschossen, Narr 

etc. Darüber schwebend, als Ausgangspunkt der verschiedenen Bilder, durch 
den Klang gebunden: der spanische Traumritter. Wenn Joyce melodiös: 
mielodorous schreibt, so sind neue bereichernde Vergleiche mit hinein- 
bezogen Miel-Honig, odorous-duftend, mille-Tausend etc. Oder wenn ım 
Gespräch der Dubliner Waschfrauen die eine wegen ıhrer Rueckenschmerzen 
nach Aix-les-Pains will, (Aix-les-bains, Ex-les-pains,) so ist die aus der 
Landschaft gewachsene volkstümliche Verbiegung des Fremdwortes gleich- 
zeitig humorvoller Ausdruck ihres Wunschtraumes: Erlösung von Schmerz. 

2) Es mag von Interesse sein, hier anzuführen, dass Joyce, abgesehen von 

seiner intensiven Kultur und Beziehung zu aller vergangenen und gegen- 
| wärtigen Musik, z.B. unentwegt Hörstudien macht. Hauptsächlich ın den 
 Sprachformen des Volkes, mit ihrem tiefen Bilderreichtum, mit ihrem 
 klangkräftigen Ausdruck, glaubt er die lebensfähigen Elemente für einen 
| neuen Sprachausdruck zu finden, da hier noch das Echte wachse. Das heisst 
‚nicht dass er naturalistisch Dialekte oder bestimmte Sprachformen zu rühr- 
| seliger Wirkung übernimmt, sondern dass er hauptsächlich aus diesen 
‚Elementen seinen universalen Menschheitsausdruck braut. 

7 
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hung zum Wort und via Sprache zum Leben der Welt überhaupt. 
Eine Seite wird neu entwickelt, betont — vielleicht auch überbetont 
— (wie bei allen grundlegenden Bewegungen), die bei vielen heute 
verkümmert ist. Nochmals: Es handelt sich gar nicht um neue 
Klangschönheiten, um neue Materialpracht, um ein über dem Le- 
ben tronendes dichterisches Reich, sondern um Auslösung neuer 
Lebens- und Sprach-Energien.:) 

Abgeschlossene Resultate kann man hier noch keine erwarten, da 
der Standpunkt neu und experimentierend ist. Als einzig gerechte 
Fragestellung erscheint uns wohl die: Hat man aus dieser neuen 
Einstellung zu einem wichtigen Ausdrucksmedium unseres Lebens 
(= Sprache) eine Ueberwindung alter Vorurteile, eine menschliche 
Befreiung und Vertiefung, ein neues Wachsen innerer Kräfte zu 
erwarten? Wir glauben, dass unter den vielen Neuströmungen unserer 
Zeit auch dieser Versuch einer materialgerechten Instrumentierung 
des Sprachlichen berechtigt ist. Denn er bedeutet keine Ueber- 
kleisterung und Ueberbauung, sondern ein Zurück auf die Kräfte, 
die in den menschlichen und sprachlichen Tiefen enthalten sind. 
Auch hier kein Ruhezustand, sondern ewige Bewegung. 

Von der Masse des heutigen Leserpublikums die positive Auf- 
nahme dieser vielseitigen Sprachaktivierungen zu erwarten, wäre 
verfrüht. Wir haben es mit konzentrierten Erscheinungen zu tun, 
die erst langsam ins allgemeine Zeitbewusstsein fliessen. Die neue 
Dichtung stösst auf besondere Widerstände, da die offiziell aner- 
kannte Literatur fast durchweg mit naturalistischer Beschreibung, 
mit psychologisierender Stimmungsgestaltung, mit intellektuellen 
und geschmäcklerischen Mitteln arbeitet. Auf dem Markt stehen also 
noch Dinge, wegversperrend, die in anderen Zeiten sich längst in- 
tensiv ausgelebt haben. Wie es heute noch impressionistische Bilder 
gibt, so gibt es auch innerhalb des Literarischen die gleichen Er- 
scheinungen. Gegenüber diesen dekadenten Ueberbleibseln aus ver- 
gangenen Strömungen, handelt es sich aber auch noch um ein anderes 
Schrifttum, das in seiner Sphäre, d.h. als spezielle Informierung, 
Erziehung, Aufklärung, eine wichtige Rolle hat. Gemeint ist die 
ideologisch und stofflich zeitverbundene soziale Literatur, die vor - 
allem die zeitgemässe Zuspitzung des Klassenkonfliktes und das Auf- 
bauwerk in der Sowietunion behandelt. (z.B. Amerikaner wie Upton 


1) Eugene Jolas stellt in einer wichtigen Abhandlung ‚The Language 
of Night” (Die Sprache der Nacht) Servire Press 1932 die ganze Nach- 
kriegs- Hypnose der technisch-intellektuellen Aera für die Zukunft in Frage. 
In einer zunehmenden Entintellektualisierung und Revitalisierung der 
Sprache wird sich die neue „Epoche der Seele” realisieren. Die alten Ter- 
minologien sollen pensioniert werden, da sie der neuen geistigen Situation 
nicht mehr adaequat sind. Die neue Dichtung wird das neue Instrument: 
Sprache hinstellen. Jenseits rationalistischer Kommunikation gibt es eine 
magisch-expressive Sprachkraft. Diese wieder lebendig zu machen ist Rolle 
der Dichtung. 
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Sinclair, Sinclair Lewis, Russen wie Gladkow, Pilniak, Tretjakow 
etc.) Stoffliche Zeitdokumente, soziale Aktivierung, konzentrierte 
Zusammendrängung von Lebenserscheiungen, die man nur mosaik- 
haft und weniger intensiv aus Zeitungen erfahren könnte, werden 
unter wirksamer sozialer und politischer Perspektive gebracht. Auch 
hier Entindividualisierung, Abstand vom psychologischen Einzelfall 
als Ausgangspunkt. Von intellektueller Seite zu bejahen, kann man 
diese Literatur nicht unter den Begriff Dichtung bringen. Einer 
der ersten Literaturkritiker der Sowietunion, Averbach, sagt auf dem 
Internationalen Schriftstellerkongress von Charkow: „Augenblick- 
lich stehen wir in einer Periode des Kampfes des neuen Inhalts 
mit der alten Form. Der Inhalt hat das Primat.” Dazu sei gesagt: 
Eine saubere Trennung von Inhalt (modern), Form (alt), ist vom 
Standpunkt künstlerischer Schöpfung nicht zulässig, da ge- 
rade aus dem Verschmelzungsprozess Kunst wird. Wenn das Welt- 
bild ein rationalistisches ist, so soll es sich rationalistisch ausdrücken, 
d.h. in einer logisch klaren Umgangssprache und nicht nach pseudo- 
dichterischen Einkleidungen eines undichterischen Weltbildes streben. 
Nicht das neue Stoffmaterial wird die neue Form gebären, sondern die 
universal vertiefte Einstellung zum Stoff wird die Darstellungsmittel 
im neuen Sinne vergeistigen. Aus einem intellektuell aufklärenden, 
politisch aktivierenden, mit Detailberichten gesättigten Schrifttum, 
können wertvolle Dienste auf politischer Linie getan werden. Es kön- 
nen aber nicht emotionelle menschliche Zonen direkt — und 
das hat alle wirkliche Dichtung und Kunst überhaupt getan — getrof- 
fen werden. Wird hingegen uns dieser Stoff auf dem Weg des Intellektes 
vermittelt, so ist das die geistige Situation dieses Schrifttums, dass 
sich auf ihr bestehend, nicht nach einer neuen Form umsehen 
soll. Will sie nichts mit Kunst zu tun haben, so ist sie echt, wie 
jede schöne Reportage-Photographie aus ihren Mitteln heraus wirk- 
sam. Wenn sie hingegen zu den dichterischen Mitteln der Vergan- 
genheit greift, um sich künstlerischen Aspekt zu geben, so wird sie 
unrein, an Stelle von direkter Gefühlswirkung tritt Sentimentalität. 
Man kann sagen: Man will kein Bild, lieber eine Photo. Aber man, 
soll nicht gute Fotos, mit der Prätension „Kunst” in „Surrogat- 
Malereien” verwandeln. 

Zu glauben, dass aus dem neuen Stoff allein eine neue Form 
entsteht, dürfte vom geistigen Standpunkt aus nicht akzeptiert wer- 
den. Wenn daher ein deutscher Kritiker auch anlässlich des Char- 
kowerkongresses sagt, dass die Sprache der politischen und gewerk- 
schaftlichen Bewegung, der Arbeiterviertel- und Versammlungen, 
die Eroberung eines neuen, im bürgerlichen Roman nicht vorhan- 
denen Sprachgebietes bedeute, und gleichzeitig darin das 
Symptom eines geistigen Umwandlungsprozesses bezeichnet, so wäre 
zu entgegnen, dass das wohl ein Symptom sein kann, dass die Welt 
sich geändert hat, aber nicht dass damit der bürgerliche Roman 
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(= eine geistige Gestaltungs-Sphäre) schon überwunden ist. Rein 
durch den Stoff kann er nicht überwunden werden, das sind ver- 
schiedene Ebenen. Erst wenn dies aus dem historischen Zeitmoment 
gewachsene Material in eine geistige Perspektive gerückt und zeit- 
gemäss verarbeitet wird, kann der heute leergelaufene bürgerliche 
Gestaltungsprozess geschlagen werden. Ein Materialzuwachs ist vom 
schöpferischen Standpunkt aus ohne Gestaltungsprozess tot. 

Die moderne künstlerische Bewegung hat also die doppelte Gegen- 
front: von rechts leerer Formalismus, dekadente Schönheitsgeste 
und Erstarrung in alten Gesetzen, von links das Primat des intellek- 
tuellen Inhaltes unter falscher Prätension der Befriedigung des 
künstlerischen Bedürfnisses im Menschen. Damit kommen 
wir zu der heute so akuten Frage, ob „Kunst” (das Wort hat eine 
unangenehme Belastung durch das 19te Jahrhundert) gerade in 
diesem Zeitmoment in freier geistiger Existenz noch Lebensberechti- 
gung und Funktion hat. Durch den sozialen Umbauprozess, in dem 
sich die Welt heute befindet, nimmt die rationalistisch-organisato- 
rische Seite eine dominierende Rolle in der Realität ein. Aus dieser 
Tatsache glaubt man, den Schluss ziehen zu müssen, dass auch 
die künstlerische Gestaltung ihrerseits intellektualisiert werden 
müsse. Dazu sei gesagt: Sie war immer und wird immer — wenig- 
stens solange sie echt und gross ist — eine Verwandlung, ein Zei- 
chen, ein Symbol des Lebens sein. Durchtränkt mit allen sichtbaren 
und unsichtbaren Strömen der Zeit, aber niemals sklavische Dienerin 
spezieller Geschehnisse des Tages. Dazu haben wir gerade heute 
andere, hochentwickelte technische Vermittler (Foto, Film, Zeitung 
Radio, etc.). Diese bringen uns spezielle Abbilder, während der Kunst 
die Kristallisation des universalen Sinnbildes erhalten 
bleiben soll. 

Wenn es im Bereich der menschlichen Lebensbedingungen eine 
grundlegende freie Ausschwingungssphäre gibt, die ihre Nahrung, ihr 
Ausleben braucht, so dürfte gerade Kunst — jenseits alles Intellek- 
tuellen — als Regenerator und Vertiefungszone ihre biologische Be- 
rechtigung haben, genau wie die Stärkungsquelle der Natur für den 
Menschen grundlegend ist. Dass Kunst sich auf ihre reinen Mittel 
besinnt, nicht affenhaft die Natur nachahmt, sondern selbst ein 
in sich abgeschlossener Organismus ist, dürfte dabei nur positiv zu 
werten sein. Solange sie mit ihren Mitteln aktiviert, alte Grenzen 
und Vorurteile abstreift, neue Ventile für neuen Lebensausdruck 
schafft, ist sie fruchtbar und bereichernd für unsere Lebensfassung- 
und-gestaltung. Das heisst: sie lockert immer wieder den Boden 
für menschliche Bereitschaft am Aufbau. Damit wäre sie nicht 
Luxus, Spielerei, Genuss, sondern lebenswichtige Zone menschlicher 
Freude und Aktivität. 


Æ MARGINALIA TO JAMES JOYCE'S WORK IN PROGRESS E 
by 
Eugene Jolas 
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No collectivist system, whatever its ultimate economic and political 
aspect, will be able to destroy two essential entities of man: the 
saint and the genius. The dogma of sociological interpretation in the 
creative sphere — based on the belief that the creator is essentially 
an instrument for bringing about melioristic utopias — is inadmissible, 
for the scissions in man go beyond all attempts at uniformisation. 
It is in the two forces of the genius and the saint that all the extreme 
possibilities of the human personality are incorporated. They represent 
the synthetic functions of life. 


EL. 


The principal criterion of genius is the capacity to construct a 
mythological world. In creating the saga of Anna Livia Plurabelle, 
James Joyce has given us the modern idea of Magna Mater, the super- 
occidental vision of the Anatolian Cybele, of the Egyptian Rhea. In 
the fragment being published in this number of Transition, he 
presents the modern saga of the infancy of mankind. 


III. 


Every effort to force the work of James Joyce into a literary- 
historie mould has heretofore been a failure. By the time the critics 
had caught up with ULYSSES, identified it, and neatly pigeon-holed 
it into the category of naturalism, his new work had already 
progressed beyond all academis sign-posts, having no reference-point 
other than a visionary quality of invention. Work in Progress is, if 
we must indulge in identification, anti-naturalist, and, on the 
positive side, mythological. For it is primarily the story of mankind 
and the universe. The first mantic myth written in our age. A cos- 
mography in hierophantic terms. 


IV. 


The Anamyth of Childhood begins with the presentation of the 
various characters, or rather, of the amalgam of characters with 
which the book deals. There is Hump, the protagonist, the symbol 
of the male principle, the Besterfather, the Titan of the Scandinavian 
sagas, known previously under other names, such as Here Comes 
Everybody, H. C. Earwigger, Lipoleums, or plain He. In the present 
instalment we also trace him again as Meisther Wikingson and Heer 


Be 
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Assassor Neelson. Then there is Ann, better known as Anna Livia 
Plurabelle, das Ewig’ Weibliche, the Great Mother. Alongside of the 
minor characters, the Customers of the inn whose conversation, 
hacked into fragmentary dialogues, we listened to in the beginning 
of the book, are re-introduced. Glugg and Chuff, the sons of the 
house, also known under the names of Shem and Shaun, confront 
the seven girls, the Floras, with whose doings at “lighting up o’clock 
sharp” we are specially concerned. 


V. 


An “argument” representing once more symbolically the Mookse 
and the Gripes - this time in the antithesis of Chuffy and Glugger- 
begins the description of the story. Its basis is the manichean 
principle of light and darkness. Quickly the scene shifts to the 
sketch of the Floras. We watch the kinematics of the seven colors 
of the rainbow, a theme which reoccurs, under numerous guises and 
hieroglyphs, throughout this fragment. Taking as his startingpoint 
the Irish children’s game “The Angels and the Devils”, the author 
builds a richly-textured word-pageant, in which we see pass the 
legend of all the children of the world, past, present and future, 
during which we hear Joycian versions of children’s songs from many 
languages, such as “Sur le Pont d’Avignon”, “Little Bo-Peep”, “Mary 
had a little Lamb” etc. 


VI. 


The dramatic background of the events is an inn near Dublin. 
It is dusk and the children are playing in front of the house. The 
angels and the devils of their game become huge mythic figures 
passing down pre-history and history. The children have tried to 
remember their lessons. Glugg’s scholastic achievements are rather 
meagre. Then it is time to go to bed, they rush into the house, the 
door crashes to. Beifall. They say their prayers to the “Loud”, in the 
zoo nearby in Phoenix Park the animals move with nocturnal sounds, 
the customers in the inn continue swapping stories. 


VII. 


Thomistic and gnostic elements are dovetailed into the text. The 
paradisaical fall and the birth of sin give the keynote to the story, 
the struggle between Ahriman and Ozmud resounds, “for felix is 
as culpas does”. The spirit of evil, the arch fiend, the apostate 
angel, is presented with a plethora of names taken from the folklore 
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of the ages. He is Aguliarept, the Joycian nomenclature for the more 
classical Aghatharept. When “they fleurelly to Nebnos”, we watch 
the change of the noun Fleuretty into a verb. Rofocale is changed 
into Rosocale. We see the four elements: air, earth, sun and water, 
fit into the evocation of the four evangelists: “He askit of the 
hoothed fireshield, but it was untergone into the matthued heaven. 
He soughed it from the luft, but that bore ne mark ne message. 
He luked upon the bloomingrund where barely his corns were 
growning. At last he listed back to beckline how she pranked alone 
so johntily”. The seven sacraments, baptism, confirmation, eucharist, 
confession, priests’ consecration, extreme unction and marriage, are 
humourously described: “He dove his head into Wat Murrey, gave 
Stewart Ryall a puck on the plexus, wrestled a hurry-come-union 
with the Gille Beg, wiped all his sinses, martial and menial, out of 
Shrove Sunday ManFearsome, excremuncted as freely as any froth- 
blower into Maclsaac, had a belting bout, chaste to chaste, with 
McAdoo about nothing, and childhood’s age being aye the shamleast, 
inbraced himself for any time untellable with what hunger over 
from the MacSiccaries of the Breeks”. In the passage beginning 
“Ukalepe. Loathers’ Leave etc”, we have the author’s version of the 
Theodicee ex consensu gentium synthesized with the Odyssean 
pilgrimage. 


VIII. 


A new development of Mr. Joyce’s linguistic experiments can be 
noted in this fragment. His attempt to reproduce the language of 
children is particularly felicitous. In the girls’ address to Shaun, 
we notice grammatical deformations that approach infantile stam- 
mering. He attempts a primitive syntax: “He possible he sooth to 
say notwithstanding he gaining fish considerable to look most 
prophitable out of smily skibluh eye”; “Is you zealous of mes?”; 
“He relation belong this remarkable moliman”. That he is following, 
the most modern philological researches can be deduced from the 
passage: “But up tighty in the front, down again the loose, drim 
and drumming on her back, and a pop from her whistle what is 
that, o holytroopers?”. This is a picaresque illustration of the theory 
expressed by Sir Richard Paget in his “The Nature of Human 
Speech” (At the Clarendon Press, S. P. E. Tract No. XXII) in which 
the accoustics of speech is studied from a new angle. We have here 
again a reference to the rainbow motif, it being in this particular 
passage an attempt to sound-describe the word heliotropes from the 
viewpoint of Sir Richard Paget’s idea of gesture. 
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IX. 


Notabene: we might observe here, the re-occurrance of Mr. Joyce’s 
preoccupation with the irrationalism of numbers. Seven, being the 
symbolism of space-time, emerges here — as it does throughout the 
book — in the seven colors of the rainbow, (the seven names of the 
Floras), while four, the number of mystic space, can be found in 
numerous allusions, such as the passage: “No more turdenskaulds 
(No more thunder), Free leaves for ebribadies (Free love for every- 
body), “all tinsammon in the yord (All canned goods in the earth), 
with harm and aches till Farther alters (with ham and eggs till the 
end of the world.) 


X. 


Into the mythological texture the author sometimes weaves bits 
of autobiographical material, making particular allusion to the 
tragedy of exile. “Allwhile preying in his mind he swure etc” is a 
re-statement of the famous maxim of Dedalus’ in the Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man: silence, exile and cunning. Bruce here 
is a reference to the story of Scotland’s Robert Bruce and the 
spider, silence being in this case identified with patience. Coriolanus 
refers to the tale of the exiled Roman, and Macchievalli is the 
illustration of cunning. Paname-Turricum indicates the author’s stay 
in Paris and Zurich. Laurentius O’Toole is the native saint of Dublin 
who died at Eure (France), This is the hint in: Euro pra nobis. 


XI. 


The mythological symbolisms used include numerous past and 
living references. From the Egyptian Book of the Dead has come: 
“Your head has been touched by the god Enel-Rah and your face 
has been brightened by the goddess Aruc-Ituc”. The deformations of 
the original terms are once more in line with the color-motif. An 
American negro song occurs in the passage of Meisther Wikingson, 
still the gigantic, pneumatic figure he always is in the book: “It’s his 
last lap, Gigantic, fare him weal!” This is from the Louisville (Ky.) 
negro song composed by some vagabond singer after the sinking of 
the Titanic: “It’s yer las’ trip, Titanic, fare thee well”. In giving a 
picture of the night, the author says: “Was even ere awhile. Now 
conticinium. The time of lying together will come and the wildering 
of the nicht till cockee doodle aubens Aurore”. This is a flection of 
the five Roman watches of the night: vespers, conticinium, con- 
cubium, intempestas noctis, gallicinium and aura ante lucano. 
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XII. 


In this passage of Work In Progress, the author returns once more 
to Vico’s cyclical conception of history. “The same renew”. The triune 
evolution: theocratic, heroic and human, is the basis of the work. 
The fear felt by primitive man is still in us. The thunder-motif in 
the invocation to the “Loud” is based on Vico. It is, however, obvious, 
that Mr. Joyce is not in the least interested in demonstrating any 
theory. He is merely following a vision of his own: the sense of the 
pre-historic and the historic as one great stream. It is interesting, in 
this connection, to observe that M. Lévy-Bruhl, the French sociologist, 
has come to some definite confirmations in his own researches. The 
primitive mentality, according to him, is characterized chiefly by the 
pre-logical function of the mind. He finds — as did Vico — that the 
basic emotion which impelled man to create his gods and myths, is 
fear, or rather, apprehension. In his recent book “Le Surnaturel et la 
Nature dans la Mentalité primitive’ M. Lévy-Bruhl develops the idea 
still further. The German metaphysician Martin Heidegger has also 
found apprehension to be man’s principal impulse. 


XII. 
An inkling of the author’s most definite belief can be found in 


the final prayer. He looks at the universe with cosmic humor, creating 
a world of symbols, building a “witchman’s funnominal world”. 


VERTIGRAL : Construction of the Irrational. 


REY Si LES NOMS SONT DES CHOSES EN 


par 
Camille Schuwer 


Del (6 ans 1/2) devant 
une statue: „Est-ce qu’il 
est mort?” 


Les enquêtes de Piaget1) sur l’enfance sont plus précieuses que 
toutes les théories. Nous nous doutions bien que cet âge, celui de la 
nébuleuse, où la lumière des astres se confond encore avec ce qu’elle 
éclaire, et la pensée avec les choses, est naturellement réaliste, magi- 
que et mystique, mais rien ne vaut la modeste confirmation des 
faits, ces réponses toutes fraîches où l’on assiste à la création du 
monde: 


ACKER (7 ans 7 mois) 

Ca a de la force, les mots? 

Oui. 

Dis-moi un mot qui a de la force. 

Le vent. 

Pourquoi il a de la force, le mot „vent”? 
Parce qu’il va vite. 

NIC (10 ans 3 mois) suppose qu’on ne peut pas 
voir la pensée parce qu’,il faut que je parle pour 
la voir”. 

AR (6 ans 1/2) dit, au cours d’un jeu de construc- 
tion: „Et quand il y avait pas de noms...” BO 
(6 ans 1/2) répond: „Sil y avait pas de mots, on 
serait très ennuyè. On pourrait rien fabriquer. Com- 
ment est-ce qu’on aurait fabriqué les choses?” 
BOU (7 ans 1/2) 

On peut toucher la pensée? 

Des fois, les choses qui sont vraies. 

STEI (5 ans 1/2) 

Comment il a commencé, le nom du soleil? 

Je sais pas. 

Qu'est-ce que tu crois? 

Parce que c’est le soleil qui fait le nom; c’est le 
soleil qui l’a commencé parce qu’il a fait du soleil, 
puis c’est le soleil qui s'appelle le soleil. 

MART (8 ans 10 mois) 

Comment on a vu que le soleil s'appelait comme ça? 
On a vu. 


1) La representation du monde chez l'enfant. Paris-Alcan. 
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Qu’est-ce qu’on a vu? 

Le soleil. 

Mais son nom, comment on l’a su? 

On a vu. 

Qu’est-ce qu’on a vu? 

Son nom. 

Oü est-ce qu’on a vu son nom? 

Quand il faisait beau temps. 

FERT (7 ans) 

Alors il est dans la tete, le nom? (du soleil) 

Dans la tete. (Sans aucune conviction) 

Tu n’es pas sür? 

Non. 

Pourguoi tu crois qu’il n’est pas dans la tete? 
Parce qu’il est au soleil. 

FRAN (9 ans) 

Un poisson, il sait son nom? 

Oui, parce qu’on peut l’appeler une truite. 

Une mouche, elle sait son nom? 

Oui, parce qu’on peut l'appeler une mouche. 
FERT (7 ans) 

On aurait pu appeler la lune „soleil” et le soleil 
„la lune”? 

Non. 

Pourquoi? 

Parce que le soleil il fait chaud et la lune c’est pour 
éclairer. 

ROC (6 ans 1/2) admet que Dieu aurait pu changer 
les noms. 

Est-ce que ça aurait été faux ou pas faux? 

Ca aurait été faux. 

Pourquoi? 

Parce que la lune faudrait qu’elle soit la lune, et 
pas le soleil, et le soleil faudrait qu’il soit le soleil. 
BAB (8 ans II mois) 

Pourquoi on appelle les nuages comme ça? 

Parce qu'ils sont tout gris. 


Le moment le plus intéressant est celui où l’enfant participe des 
deux univers, risque un pied sur notre monde logique, mais ne peut 
s’y tenir et retourne au sien: 


AUD (8 ans 8 mois) 
Les mots ont de la force? 
Non, les mots sont rien du tout. Ils ont point de 
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force, on peut rien mettre dessus. 

Dis un mot. 

„Tapisserie”. Ca a point de force, parce que si on 
pose dessus ca se dechire.... 

C’est le mot qui se dechire? 

(Il rit) Non, c’est la tapisserie. 

Le mot ,,auto” a de la force? 

Le mot a point de force. L’automobile a de la force. 


Tres bien. Tu y es. Dis un autre mot qui n’a point 
de force. 


La toile d’araignée, parce qu’il faut mettre des cho- 
ses toutes legères dessus, sans ca ca se casse. 
C’est le mot qui se casse? 

Non. (Il rit) 

Espèce d’ahuri, tu tes de nouveau trompé! 
(Il rit) Oui. 

Dis un mot qui wa pas de force. 

Les arbres. 

C’est un mot qui wa pas de force? 

Oui, parce qu'on peut rien mettre dessus. 

Sur quoi? 

Sur les arbres. 


La magie du nom assure la fusion du signe et de l’idée — „penser 
c’est parler” —, et crée les choses à mesure: nommer c’est voir, en- 
tendre, toucher. Pareillement, rêver c’est créer des êtres. Soit que 
Penfant attribue l’origine du rêve au dehors, soit qu’il le fasse sortir 
de la tête, dans les deux cas il lui confère la même réalité. Les ré- 
ponses sont parfois étonnantes: 


BARB (5 ans 1/2) 

Je peux voir ton rêve? 

Non, vous êtes trop loin de moi. 

Et ta maman? 

Oui, mais elle allume. 

Il est dans la chambre ou dans toi, le rêve? 

Oui, il est pas dans moi, sans ca je le verrais pas. 
METR (5 ans 9 mois) 

Le rêve, est-ce qu’il est dans la tête? 

Moi je suis dans le rêve: il est pas dans ma tête. 
GRAND (8 ans) 

Où il est, le rêve? 

Il est autour de moi. 

Loin, ou tout pres? | 
Tout près; mon frère, quand il a rêvé, il a frissonné. 
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SCHI (6 ans) 
Alors il est où, le rêve? 
C’est quand on voit noir que le rêve vient. 
Où il est? 
Pendant qu'on ne dort pas il est dans notre tête. 
Pendant qu'on dort, il sort. 
Et ce mot, cité par Sully, d’un enfant qui ne voulait pas retourner 
dans une certaine chambre „parce qu’elle est pleine de rêves.” 
Nous ne dirons pas que l'enfance est notre paradis perdu et nous 
ne voulons pas retomber en enfance. Pourtant nous nous demandons 
parfois si, en la quittant, nous n’avons pas désappris d'inventer. Que 
vaudrait d’opposer à la nébuleuse notre fierté d'étoiles fixes, des- 
humanisés par nos lumières? Les enfants savent le secret de notre 
grande force détruite. Ce que notre art refait par jeu et notre méta- 
physique par incroyance, ils le produisent à chaque instant par la 
seule puissance de la nature et l’impavidité de leur esprit. Nous pou- 
vons leur laisser leurs dieux s’ils nous réapprennent à créer les notres. 


VERTIGRAL: The Conquest of a meta-real, phenomenal Uni- 
verse. 


ESS THE ROAD THROUGH THE WORD SEM 
by 
Friedrich Marcus Huebner 


Can we grasp the world through words? Is the thing which is 
expressed with a word contained in the latter? Does a name, the 
name “oak”, actually stand for the growth “oak”? Does the latter 
mirror itself in the former, does it emerge corporeally from it? Is 
there no possibility for defective signification? In other words: Is 
the world outside identical, in the language, with the world inside? 
These are questions which everybody faces and the answer to which 
concerns everybody in his innermost being. 


Man thirsts for certitudes. While he talks, he does not want to 
make words about things, he wants to do this from out of the 
things. The designation “oak” is not supposed to push the thing 
“oak” out of the way; on the contrary, it is supposed to fetch it up, 
to bring it before our sight and hearing, to become the thing 
a second time. Whether the perceptions of his senses, or the process 
of his thinking consciousness are in question, man feels the need 
of declaring his faith in the word he finally adopts for the rendition 
of his perception or idea. If he should doubt the binding force of his 
selection, he would find that not only the credibility of his selection 
or of his words, but also the credibility of his experiences would be 
shaken. 


Faith in the natural fidelity of the word is a mistake. One lives 
in the expression, the other in the thing expressed. The oak-tree 
outside in the forest and the oak-tree within the word, are forever 
separated in contrasting regions. Only an agreement, not a pre- 
supposed necessity, compells us to call this leafy growth, consisting 
of trunk and branches, an “oak”. The word “oak” designates a 
distinguishing sign, and we use it, because we are unable to use 
reality itself, or bring it up before our sight. Fritz Mauthner’s linguistic 
criticism is, therefore, not only justified in saying that language is 
inadequate and merely suffices to reach an agreement over the 
heads of things, but also in stating that our experiences always end 
in errors, if we desire to ascertain them with words. 1 


ee ee TE TS 


But Mauthner’s criticism considers merely the material aspect of 
creation. It overlooks the magical one.1) Each thing possesses and 


1) This is exactly the point I have tried to bring out in transition for 
some years. E. J. 
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demonstrates such an aspect. It does not show it, as long as we 
turn to it with the ordinary senses. The eyes and the ears of man are 
overwhelmed with messages, the importance of which his rational 
consciousness has never realized. He is seized with the feeling that 
he must experience now at last the essence of things, the epitome 
of things. This is what happens: the magical distinguishing signs 
of the reality of things become recognizable and wordable; they are 
the higher realities. 
® 


The facts we meet all around us deform the real. They ask to 
be accepted, without any contradiction, as that which they are; in 
this way they deceive and disappoint us. They obscure the other, 
the magical significance which does not refer back to the factual, 
but to the symbolical character of things. For the things are as 
bodies not only in time and space, but they have been put there as 
the sources of an irradiating sense-content. This partly adheres 
in things, partly it hovers about them. It lies over them like something 
melting and shimmering; the things themselves form only their 
carriers. In the luminosity of the perception the things evaporate 
to mere counter-reflections; they become signs. 


Living words come over man’s lips, when he lives with heart and 
soul in that which he says. Thus they do not appear in man’s daily 
interchange with himself and others, because man lives mostly as 
a stranger, without any devotion. They do not emerge, when ex- 
periences are being analyzed, babbled about, made into a peacock’s 
tail. They do not occur, when man talks to conserve his interests or 
to exercise his ratiocinative capacities. But they happen to him 
who spills over with fervor. Living words are spoken by the gravity 
of children. Living words are spoken by prayer, sorrow, love. Living 
words are spoken by poetry. 1) 

Living eloquence is a state of grace. It cannot be forced by our: 
own will. It comes inadvertently. Inadvertently man notices that the 
conversion into the reality of things has occurred in him. It is a 
sudden, surprising feeling of the recognition that one no longer 
stands outside, but inside creation. It is recognized without any tip 
or key. Perfection everywhere and the awe of discovery. The sense 
of things is handed to us as a gift. We live it. 


e 
It is less the rational than the mediumistic qualities with which 


1) Pending the adoption of a new term for this word, I employ it here, 


| as a temporary compromise, for documentary purposes. E.J. 
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human speech captivates the hearer and kindles the reader. Although 
the things do not find themselves with flesh and blood in the words, 
they nevertheless work through the irradiations living in the words. 
The words come laden with signs. The signs penetrate through the 
ear and eye to the receiving being, unfold themselves in him, objectify 
themselves, take possession of him. 


Poorest in the sphere of power is the technical language, richest 
is the poetic!) language. The latter has the primordial purpose not 
to use its presentation as mere communication, but as suggestion. 
It does not appeal to the manifest element in man, but to the hidden 
one. Poetic words are shells of energy. They aim at piercing the 
indifference of the receiving being. They want to start a conflagra- 
tion. Soaked with the gift of imagination, they want to bring it to 
an explosion. The same flaming contact should be made between 
that which is recited and the reader as occurs between the poet and 
his vision. 

® 


Poetic style is also found outside of the pure and properly designated 
works of poetry. As in verses, dramas, novels, *) they can be met with 
just as well in the mediary forms of literature, in memoirs, in letters, 
in confessions. Who would exclude from poetry, for instance, 
Nietzsche’s Aphorisms, Napoleon’s Army-Decrees, Bismarck’s Love- 
Letters, Jacob Boehme’s Heavenly Pamphlets, The Healing Recipes 
‚of Paracelsus? In all these writings the words go beyond their purely 
rational tasks. They appeal to the magic faculty of seizure in the 
reader. They reach it and start it going. 


The gift of feeling at one with the surrounding things and of 
saying the proper word out of this unity, is inherent in everybody. 
For everybody has those sudden moments, when he sees the other 
side of things, the reverse side, in contradistinction to their real side. 
Ask the potter in front of his wheel, the diamond cutter in front 
of his table, the fisher when he caulks his boat, whether their actions 
never seem symbolical to them, whether their work with clay, plants, 
tools, always seems facts to them, and never fairy tales. At the hour, 
when existence looks at us as in a dream, it shows its truest and most — 


1) Once more I wish to protest against such words. They present, at best, 
only a vague agreement about forms that are dying. E.J. 

2) The same stricture applies to this adjective as was made in the case of 
the noun. I prefer calling it ,,mantic’. EJ. 
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violent aspect. Here we should adjust ourselves and manifest. Here 
we should seize faithfully the word and reproduce reality. Here we 
should use the symbols in their real sense. For everybody can be 
a poet! 
Translated from the German 
by Eugene Jolas. 


From a Letter: 


"The failure of Surrealism lay precisely in the inability of 
André Breton and his friends to draw the full consequences 
from their great experiments. They were unable to see thatthe 
expression of the unconscious demanded new means. 
it was not enough to whirl the unaccustomed realities of the 
dream-state together. It was essential — and a revolutionary 
necessity — to express the nocturnal world with a nocturnal 
language. It was essential to find a means of creating the 

_ a-logical grammar which alone can mirror the new dimen- 
re 
Eugene Jolas. 
8 


EME HANDWRITING AND THE SYMBOLIC WORLD SE 
by 
Max Pulver 


The sense and predilection for handwriting are spontaneous. Gra- 
phic forms, at a given moment in life, suddenly emerge into the 
searchlight-flash of consciousness. Long before the peculiarities of 
letters, words, or the entire aspect of writing have attracted our 
attention, long before we are definitely aware of it, writing has un- 
consciously acted upon us. Thus the sympathetic or antipathetic 
attitude towards certain handwritings lies to a large extent below 
the surface of what we actually notice. 

This reaction, strongest with women and young people, (though 
not in childhood, where the relation to the subject is still too frail, 
or where school has made it odious for us) is lost, or at least re- 
pressed, in later years, through the growing orientation to the object 
due to professional activity. 

The capacity for being spontaneously attracted by the forms and 
the whole atmosphere of handwriting appears relatively late, al- 
though it has been effective long before. To be sure, children show 
a sense for the unusual, the eccentric, the grotesque, or for the 
beautiful, pure or impure element, in the result of a handwriting, 
but since necessarily — because of an insufficient experience of life, 
and linguistic and conceptual differentiations — they lack the capacity 
for expressing the experienced, or more difficult contexts, the 
graphological talent, like every analytical one, can reveal itself only 
during the maturer years. 

But it would be wrong to conclude from the paucity of conscious 
graphological observations in childhood that this talent itself is 
derivatory. Faculties of a higher logical or psychological order need 
a long preparatory school and evolution in order to become evident 
at all. But we are justified in latently premising a really peculiar 
manner of reaction in this domain. Ihave known cases where children 
(girls more often than boys) spontaneously collected handwritings, 
as early as the age of four, just as many collect flowers, stones, 
little pictures, etc., and where this tendency later on developed into 
real graphological study. What we get here is a capacity for being 
attracted by a psycho-physical manner of sensibility, the peculiarity 
of which might perhaps be described as follows: with certain per- 
sons the handwriting is felt, first of all, not as the logical need 
for communication, but as a gesture. j 

It is not the lines that speak, but the movement of graphic con- — 
nections. The words have something corporeal, they soar like planets f 
on the background of the white space. The letter finally loses its 
abstract significance of a conventionally chosen sound-sign. More 
even than the other elements, it is a sign, a banner, a head, a weapo 
a cross, in short: a symbol. 
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The person who reacts graphologically is, first of all, lost in medi- 
tation before a handwriting. Of course, points of view, rules, co- 
relations of every kind act instinctively upon his meditation, although 
they do not appear as the silhouetted scaffoldings of his receiving 
apparatus. He looks, he meditates. From the movement across the 
sheet before him, there rises a scent which puts him in a dreamy, 
meditative mood. The writing talks to me. I surrender to its ambiant 
of scents, details are not yet perceptible, the inner eye looks into the 
distance. Meditation here is the first thing: an oblivious meditation, 
a deep sinking away. Speaking scientifically, I eliminate the acts of 
the conscious will, which are logically combinatory and thus con- 
nected with it. Surrender to and sinking into the object, suscept- 
ibility to the charms of the writing forms, the capacity for receiving 
the spells and the vibrations which proceed from the written sheet, 
— these are the differing characteristics that make up the passive 
graphologist. 

The graphologist, first of all, is the man whom writing influences 
in its quality of forms, in its illustrative being as such. To be sure, 
not the way it influences the teacher of penmanship, from the 
viewpoint of order, but as a drawing, a psychic communication, as the 
spontaneous utterance of alien, yet related life, as a dance of forms; 
the same thing holds true when we muse over a written sheet, or 
examine exotic, Chinese, rather than Arabic, writings. There occurs 
an enchantment of the familiar, a pulling away, and an incapacity 
to grasp things logically, as for instance during a conversation when 
we are tired. It is not the sense of the communicated material, but 
the (symbolical) meaning speaking from the gesture-store of a piece 
of writing that meets the receptively prepared organs. The receiver 
is not yet the observer — he remains disassociated — but rather, as 
it were, the neutral (in any case, apparently inactive) field of ex- 
perience, on the stage of which this game of gestures takes place. 
He is primarily a stage. To him forms and, intuitively, their meaning 
and interpretation reveal themselves; something happens in him, 
something happens in front of him, the graphic structure seizes 
him, he does not seize it. This process has the basis of what we call 
passive experience. From it stems the inexhaustible wealth of 
knowledge about that which we do not know. The thing experienced 
here is what has happened to me. The intuition of expression which 
we have used for this meditative, preliminary phase of seizing a 
handwriting, is to be taken here in a possibly larger sense, so that 
it may comprise both the optic-sensual awareness as well as the 
inner, psychic stages of visibility. We not only see at first sight, but 
we also feel at first sight. The most essential things about a hand- 
writing are hardly apprehended physically, but are sensed, “intuited”, 
or however we may care to describe pre-rational actions of this type. 

After this meditative preliminary phase, after a longer or shorter 
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surrender to the general impression (there is no question here of 
an active, voluntarily combinational fancying, a witticising with 
analogies, in short, this is not a form of intellectual romanticism), 
there begins the change of orientation. Just as in the development 
of a photographic plate the spots of strongest light are the first 
to appear, so there emerge from the vague background of the 
writing field groups of forms of great variety to the eye of the 
observer. Printed fragments flaming up, for instance, strange 
modulations of the letter c, crunchings in thick lines or any of the 
other thousand recognizable and differable symbols, suddenly appear 
on the field of observation. Certain features, in fact, demand an 
interpretation with such insistence that we are as incapable of 
turning from them as we would be from the sufferings of a patient 
asking for help. Details as details, however, are as little comprehen- 
sible as the actions of a man about whom we have no knowledge 
of the essence of his being. The alien and torturing quality of the 
observation we do not understand necessarily urges us on to continue 
the search for basic laws. Thus there emerges from the grapholog- 
ically sensitive being, equipped with fine antennae for the reception 
of psychic waves, from the passive graphologist, as we called him 
before, first of all, the collector and describer of individual peculiar- 
ities, then the inductive man of research. 

It may be objected that graphology is primarily a matter of aptitude 
and therefore largely outside the objective possibility of being 
taught. Our answer is as follows: In this respect (presupposing a 
_ talent) the capacity to understand handwriting differs in no way 
from other subjects which we assume a science can teach. Not only 
does one of these subjects, apparently devoid of premises — I refer 
to mathematics — presuppose a quite specific talent, (in this con- 
nection we might observe any school group in order to convince 
ourselves of the huge difference in capacity to be found in this 
particular branch), but so does every other scientific activity demand 
quite specific premises which only a small percentage of all men- 
tally normal persons is able to furnish. In other words, the scientific 
faculties depend upon a specific talent, just as surely as do the 
artistic ones; mathematics is based, conceptually, on intuition as 
much as the talent for drawing or for music. It is primarily in the 
setting of the goal that art and science differ; on the one hand, … 
there is the urge towards formal construction (expression) in illustra- … 
tive images, on the other, cognition. Here it is communication which 
is the real purpose, there communication is only a means. f 

The peculiarities described above as belonging to the process of 
psychic receptiveness are pre-logical in character and would have 
validity for scientific subjects as well. Of course, the graphological 
faculty is a specific one, although it does not assume a special 
position. In its analytical features and its methods, it is a science, 
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but in its synthesis of the characterological construction through 
the rendition of the entire personality, in its skill in the proper 
balancing of the parts, it approaches art. It is one road, probably 
the most useful one, towards the research concerning character, 

and it is in principle much more susceptible of precision than the 
science of history, for instance. The historically essential things play 
an individual and psychological role in more difficult connections 
than the definite structure of writing, which is fundamentally quite 
far-reaching. In other words: historic man is only a small, although 
very complicated excerpt of the real, natural type, which the 
writing image furnishes. The passive faculty once assumed, there 
arise a number of difficulties; in practice the case is often such that 
even professionals in graphological work dispose of a much too 
narrow, or too undifferentiated psychic receptor so that the limi- 
tations of these basic human premises greatly detract from the value 
of the work achieved. 

Through this gift of observation the psychologist has reached a 
certain number of results; the relatively brief development of his 
discipline, and of the psychology of the movements of the hand- 
writing especially, offers him in addition, a series of laws and 
rules which his intuitively acquired insight (as a matter of fact, 
there is no other manner of genuine insight than the one based on 
intuition) enables him to put in at least summary order. Although 
the writing movement is arbitrary, in other words, subject to the 
conscious will, and, it would seem, entirely, dependent on it, we also 
find in the case of the meditative writer who strives constantly for 
self-control, that there occur a series of involuntary simultaneous 
movements which withdraw from observation and repression. The 
more accustomed to writing the act of writing is, the more in- 
tensely do the individual writing characteristics emerge. The layman 
is wont to overestimate individual writing characterstics, just as he 
exaggerates the significance of the writing material and of the part 
of the body related to writing (hand, foot, chin etc.). 

After the passive state of pure impressionism which gives way to 
a sense of being challenged and excited by details or by marked 
graphic form fragments, the ensemble of- writing finally enters the 
eircle of observation. To discover this, a two-fold schooling is now 
necessary. In the first place, a precise graphic knowledge of all 
writing elements must be pre-supposed, i.e., not only a knowledge 
of the form of the written letters of the most commonly used indo- 
germanic alphabets, but also of the decomposition of these sound- 
signs into the curves and corners that form them, the most im- 
portant rules governing height-dimensions, the scale number of the 
letters, normal print distribution etc. 

Beside this storehouse of formal graphic knowledge and its refine- 
ment in the observation of the smallest movements, there is 
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something else required: a comprehension of that which has been 
perceived. The French school, which was the starting point of 
scientific graphology, furnishes an important store of observation and 
knowledge of human nature. But most of it remains fixed detail, 
temporary in character and registered according to rigid rules; psychic 
and intellectual contexts and their developments into the personality 
are, on the whole, taken over in a popularizing philosophical man- 
ner, as is done, more or less, by the science of history. Characterology 
has here essentially the same meaning as in classical literature and 
the drama, where it signifies enduring empirical types of human 
conduct. Situated under the supremacy of a passion, the glutton, the 
liar, the hero, aggregate a given group of individual utterances, and 
thus, for purposes of strengthening the case, bend the relief of a 
sharply silhouetted type to those personal peculiarities which are 
hardly capable of plastic expression. 

The French presuppose psychology to be something that is generally 
known in a sociological or social sense. The German school, which, 
apart from a few outsiders (like Hense, in particular) developed 
rather late through French suggestions, attempts, in the very be- 
ginning, to utilize the state of scientific contemporaneous psycho- 
logy for graphological interpretation. Thus we find here also a 
reflection of the current and predominating university psychologies, 
beginning with the psycho-physics of the Wundt school, and general 
experimental psychological orientation, and progressing toward the 
pre-phenomenological psychology of Lipps’ teachings. 

Already the titles of the most important and still valuable works 
show the current direction of the times: thus Albrecht Erlenmeyer’s 
book “Die Schrift” has the subtitle, “Principals of its Psychology and 
Pathology”. But Wilhelm Preyer’s book is called “Treatise on the 
Psychology of Writing”. Erlenmayer was a medical man, director 
of the Bendorf Sanitarium near Coblentz. Preyer was a professor of 
physiology in various German universities. The next important work 
comes from the pen of a medical man, Dr. Georg Meyer. The title 
is: “The Scientific Bases of Graphology”. This book, too, is essentially 
empirical-psychological as regards the meaning of the terms used in 
those days, but contains already, as does Preyer’s, a series of physio- 
gnomic viewpoints. After this first group of authors there begins a 
popularizing wave of applied and expert legal literature. Then Klages 
relieves this epoch with his works which, beginning with the psycho- 
logical instrument of Lipps’ school, enriched by the partially oral 
tradition of an occult world-view revealed by Bachofen, and leading 
through Schuler, finds its climax in a personality metaphysics which 
holds perhaps the mean between that of Nietzsche and the basic 
principles of the later romantic pessimism. 

The evolutionary line indicated here is intended only to contribute 
to the primary orientation. The question here is essentially not the 
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evaluation of the various authors and the direction represented by 
them, but the presentation of the fact that German graphology has 
progressed in constant close contact with the ruling psychology of 
the day. Of course, with Klages, there starts a characterology which 
no longer looks for academic contact; but in the period in which 
the roots of his work are anchored, that is, around 1900, the cultural 
validity of academic views dissolves to a large extent. Let me remind 
you of the simultaneity of related phenomena, such as was shown 
in the works of Wilhelm Dilthey, and largely changed and yet res- 
sembling it, in Georg Simmels’ and Friedrich Gundolf’s charac- 
terological conceptions. As psychological restrietions of this entire 
production two points may be stated here: first, the phenomenological 
method is still unknown to these authors (the later Simmels is 
perhaps an exception). Pure meditation, that is, a meditation seizing 
the sense, and not the existence in time of mental acts and facts, is 
here always mingled with the empirical, psychological-real. Secondly: 
Psycho-analysis in its origin (Freud), as well as in its most essential 
ramifications, (Adler, Jung, Stekel) is rejected for speculative and 
affective reasons. 

Thus the mighty region of the unconscious, comprising perhaps 
four-fifths of man, vanishes into a mere preliminary phase of 
conscious psychic life. The unknown or unmarked thing here be- 
comes, voluntarily or involuntarily, merely a preliminary step towards 
the conscious psychic life: it is thus misunderstood in its essence, 
it is already rationalized in its negative definition, and the field of 
that which can be empirically experienced is immeasurably limited. 

As impossible as it is to get along in science and life without judg- 
ments of value, great caution must be exercized that they do not 
overstep and absolutize their region of validity. Private metaphysics 
is as deleterious to the evolution of a science as blind devotion to 
matter. Without wishing to identify ourselves with all the doctrines 
of phenomenology or psycho-analysis, we must yet know how to 
utilize for graphology the rich discoveries communicated by those 
two methods. Whatever in psychological and graphological ideas is 
today accepted as self-understood represents only the truths of 
yesterday. 

While a conscientious observer of writing takes great pains to elimi- 
nate all the finest graphic details (an effort which incidentally I find 
very valuable), he applies, surprisingly enough in numerous cases, psy- 
chological viewpoints and concepts without much criticism. He takes 
them over as compactly as possible from a certain authority, and is 
glad to get down to the fact, that is, to external observation. I have 
described how the graphological faculty presupposes a double orien- 
tation. Non-comprehended observation is psychically blind. The inner 
awareness and the faculty of introspection are as important to the 
value of an analysis as the differentiation in external findings. It is 
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necessary to free ourselves as much as possible from the conventional 
views about the essence of man, if we would seize the essential 
meaning of graphic expression. 

Knowledge of the basic, mostly unconscious, representations which 
are effective during the writing process, is the absolute premise of 
an adequate conception of expression. The writing man unconsciously 
draws his being. Conscious writing is unconscious drawing. 

Writing, measured exactly, rises only very slightly into the third 
dimension. Graphic or ink disposition has an unusually slight 
diameter, and the deepening, by means of the strong manipulation 
of the writing-instrument, is quite unimportant. Viewed from the 
side of reality, writing would have to be considered primarily as a 
form with a planed surface. Instinctively, however, we situate it in 
space. The phrase about writing-space is not a comfortable creation, 
not an intellectual transmission, but is the result of immediate ex- 
perience. We talk about a vertical, or raised, as well as about a hori- 
zontal, or recumbent line. 

In our view then, writing rises corporeally out of the paper and 
creates space about it. 

In this sense it appears spatially, that is, it is sensed spatially. In 
looking at European writings, we automatically bring this space-view 
with us. The frequently used expression: word-body or corpus 
of a letter (here in contrast with the address on the envelope which 
represents its external garb), corresponds to an immediate view, as 
well as to the spatial representations which are connected with the 
writing position. 

Now this space which we carry in us, perhaps the primordial one, 
of which the external three dimensionality is only a late projection, 
gives us a first symbolic, i.e. illustrative, and not yet intellectual, 
order. In the originality of mythic representations there lies a scheme 
of world comprehension which only much later we have worked 
out into mathematical lack of contradictions. As the starting point 
of the orientation, there may serve here the real or ideal line. It is 
the limit between above and below, the horizon, the day and night 
division. Spontaneous representation sees in the above: sky, sun, day 
(demonic) spiritual forces, light. Below the line, however, is the 
counter-point of the bright empire: night, darkness, abyss, depth. 

It is impossible to feel differently; prayer, a wish for spiritual 
fructification, every turning to devotion, to the forces of good and 
evil, go into this rising direction of faith. Although a former phase 
of humanity under the spell of chthonian connections may have 
anteceded ours, it does not prove anything for today’s direction of 
a gesture language. Of course, one can pray to the abyss, because — 
one fears it, because one is in the chains of darkness, and because - 
this dependence on moon and night seems more dangerous than - 

the milder one of the light empire. Devil worshippers and believers … 
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in hell prove more an argument in favor than against the powers of 
the sky and their counter-gestures do not counterbalance the rising 
gesture. The writings of our age, at least from the beginning of the 
middle ages, and already those of the classical age, are placed 
in the unwritten order of this law of expression which orders good 
and evil, heaven and hell, light and darkness. 

Translated from the German 

by Eugene Jolas. 


VERTIGRAL: Die Suche nach dem Urbild der Welt. 


VERTIGRAL : Dissolution of the I into a totalistic Unity. 


E TRANSITION'S REVOLUTION-OF-THE-WORD DICTIONARY E 


NEOLOGISMS: 

pencylmania (James Joyce)........ love for writing; exclusive 
literary preoccupation 

bloomingrund (James Joyce)...... earth 

beckline (James Joyce)...... water 

luft (James Joyce)...... air 

sojestiveness (James Joyce)...... picaresque suggestion 

fireshield (James Joyce)...... sun 

johnty (James Joyce)...... serene as St. John The Evangelist 

gawk (James Joyce)...... to look sheepishly 

gnatsch (James Joyce)...... to smack one’s lips 

sbuff (James Joyce)...... rage and foam 

spute (James Joyce)...... hiss and spit saliva 

stulple (James Joyce)...... stumble 

symperise (James Joyce)...... sympathize with exaggererated 
show of emotion 

trichepatt (James Joyce)...... patrick 

zittering (James Joyce)...... trembling 

tuss (James Joyce)...... cough 

vibroverberate (James Joyce)...... to re-echo with oscillating 
motions 

flora (James Joyce)...... pretty young girl 

blotch and void (James Joyce)...... black and white 

vertigral (Eugene Jolas)...... of or pertaining to the tendency 
of seeking a mystic synthesis in primal language 

epivocable (Eugene Jolas)...... composition characterized by 
psychic immediacy in words 

verbirrupta (Eugene Jolas)...... a collective term for vertrigal 
notations 

inclamation (Eugene Jolas)...... prière que l'homme adresse 
aux forces irrationelles de la vie 

hypnolog (Eugene Jolas)...... ein aus dem Vorbewussten stroe- 
mendes Selbstgespraech 

intrialogue (Eugene Jolas)...... an inner — tri-lingual — con- 
verse of the mind 

konfiguration (Hans Arp)...... Schoepfung, welche die Bilder 
und Laiite des Unbewussten ohne die Mittel des Rationellen 
zusammenfuegt 

ontogramme (Georges Pelorson)...... composition neo-mythi- 


que avec des mots a-logiques 


| 
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squarm (Marius Lyle)...... to shout with the teeth 

mank (Marius Lyle)...... to miss 

glutter (Marius Lyle...... a greedy person 

dist (Marius Lyle)...... feeble fellow 

ygsil (Marius Lyle)...... person with second sight; weatherwise 

hallidoodle (Marius Lyle)...... referring to fun.... a hallid- 
oodle fresher.... a lad out for fun 

worldsurvey (Marius Lyle...... weltanschauung 

shepal (Marius Lyle...... feminine friend 

cousinette (Marius Lyle)...... feminine cousin 

sparking (Marius Lyle)...... elan 

factuality (Marius Lyle)...... actualite 

ed (Marius Lyle)...... it 

pan (Marius Lyle)...... it 

mawjape (William Van Wyck)...... jest that causes hearty 
laughter 

authorpoedic (William Van Wyck)...... highbrow 

porensic (William Van Wyck)...... banal oratory 

constunnaked (Sidney Hunt)...... consternation of sudden 
flash of nakedness of steel of flash 

magiracle (Sidney Hunt)...... event resembling magic or mi- 
racle 

shivermist (Sidney Hunt)...... steam on window of jolting 
vehicle 

cowcrowd (Sidney Hunt)...... mob 

sunbuds (Sidney Hunt)...... broken fragments of water from 
toppling waves seen in sunlight 

huwarm (Sidney Hunt)...... humid and warm 

swivoggle (Sidney Hunt)...... to ogle with quickly withdrawn 
eyes 

tenderbeach (Sidney Hunt)...... girl's lap 

liplip (Sidney Hunt)...... to kiss silently 

swooplutter (Sidney Hunt)...... splutter of emerging diver 

interlewd (Sidney Hunt)...... period of sensual desire 


VERTIGRAL: Der Hunger nach dem Paradies. 


EE CONFESSION ABOUT GRAMMAR EB 
ER 


Language is passing through a crisis today. Words and 
syntactical rules have become inadequate to express a 
world in violent flux. The necessity of revising language 
should once and for all be admitted. 

Grammar, as the basis of language, is no longer capable 
of serving its creative functions. It is tainted with the brush 
of the mechanistic categories, and is decaying with the 
logic of a bourgeois philistinism that is the last remnant of 
a rationalist epoch. 

The principles of grammar today represent merely a common 
denominator of pragmatic experiences. But the grammar 
of the creator needs fresh air, liberty, a radical impulse. 

I do not believe in the grammar of my age. 

I feel in using it — as I do now — that it has become a 
chain and a nuisance. 

Phonology, accidence, syntax, as taught by the philolo- 
gical old maids, have grown impatient under the domination 
of academism. 

Grammar is not a static thing. 

I believe in the right of the creator to ignore the law of 
subject, predicate, copula, etc., to make any irrational 
alliance he damn pleases, to follow the law of his vision. 

I believe in his right to audaciously split the infinitive. 

Since we must go back to the pre-historic and unconscious 
strata of our beings, it is necessary that grammar become 
a-logical again. 

| believe in the dynamics of an inner grammar. 


EME WHAT IS THE REVOLUTION OF LANGUAGE KEN 
by 
Eugene Jolas 


When I wrote the manifesto “Revolution of the Word” 
which was published in transition 16/17 (June 1929), I was 
aware that the opposition to this action would be conside- 
rable. I was not prepared for the formidable abuse which was 
heaped on this document, both in Europe and in the United 
States, 

The term has now become part of the literary baggage of 
our day. There are signs that the idea is beginning to be 
discussed with more objectivity than at the time it was first 
launched. There are also signs that it is being received with 
more sympathy than in the days of transition’s pioneering. 

The impulse for the revolution of the word owes its 
genesis to such precursors as Arthur Rimbaud, James Joyce, 
the Futurists, the early Zurich Dadaists, certain experiments 
of Gertrude Stein’s, and Leon-Paul Fargue. It owes nothing to 
Surrealism. 

I claim for transition priority in formulating the problem 
on an international scope, in developing it independently, and 
in giving it a systematic dialectical sub-structure. I based 
myself primarily on a study of the Freud-Jung-Levy-Bruhl 
explorations into the unconscious in order to discover the laws 
dominating the mutation of language.*) In all the numbers 
of transition I proposed and encouraged a radical criticism of 
language, both from the communicative and the symbolical 
viewpoint, and tried to prepare the ground for a general 
reconstruction. 

Today I feel that the battle has been partly won. Although 
the work of many writers is still in the narrow circle of 
traditional language matter, there is a small group in Europe 
and in the United States who are beginning to break away 
from academic prejudices, and who are engaged in building 
a new and more pliable form of expression. 

It may be opportune, therefore, to re-define the problem 


1) It always seemed to me strange that none of the psychologists them- 
selves tried to tackle the problem. It is, therefore, with great interest that 
I notice in the last number of the Psychoanalytische Bewegung (Vienna) 
an article by A. J. Storfer, ‘’Chancen einer psychoanalytischen Wortfor- 
eg in which the question is studied for the first time, to my know- 
edge. 
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of the Revolution of the Word, or, better still, of the Revo- 
lution of Language: 


Revolution of Language: 


ı) An attitude which regards modern language as inade- 
quate for the expression of the changing background of the 
world, and which posits the necessity of a radical revision of 
its communicative and symbolical functions. 

2) It regards both the individual creator and the collective 
folk speech as mediumistic instruments for bringing about 
the change. 


3) It envisages creative language as a pre-rational process. 


BE THE INTERIOR DUOLOGUE MEE 


Ever since the appearance of James Joyce’s ULYSSES, one 
of the processes used by him is consistently called “interior 
monologue”. It seems to me this designation is wrong. The 
inner mechanism of “Work in Progress’ is the dialogue. 


A close study of the technique shows that the converse is 
always between the unconscious “I’’ and the unconscious “you”. 
Friedrich Schlegel, the critic of the German romanticists, 
called attention to the fact more than a hundred years ago 
that “there is an inner dualism not only in our dreams, but 
also in our waking state so that we really think in twos... .” 


I think it is about time to pension off the term “interior i 
monologue” and give the process its proper designation: 
interior duologue. 


Eugene Jolas. 


BEE GANGS COIN NEW SLANG DESPITE 'MR. WHISKERS' El 


BEARDED GENTLEMAN ‘PUT 
WHACKS’ ON CAPONE, BUT 
THE ‘TROOPS’ ARE STILL 
‘NATURE-RAY’. 


CHICAGO, March 26 (AP).—The 
fertile wit of gangland may not 
be earning much money these 
days, what with Alphonse Ca- 
pone in jail, but they go right 
on making language. 

Out of the badlands that gave 
the nation such familiar phrases 
as “taken for a ride” and “on 
the spot” flows a continuous 
stream of new words and new 
usages for old words. 

Changing conditions with new 
demands on vocabularies, new 
symbolisms grasped by the 
gangster mind, or a mere need 
for terminological novelty have 
brought forth a number of so 
far unrecorded phrases in recent 
months. 

The principal linguistic de- 
partures are here summed up 
with their meanings: 

Mr. Whiskers—A general term 
for the Federal Government, 
especially its law-enforcement 
officers, as opposed to city 
police. 


Troops—A substitute for ‘mob” 
or “gang.” 

Whacks—General term for any 
form of force, most often used 
in the phrase “to put the 
whacks on” some one. 

Wheels—Substitute for 
shots,” leaders of a gang. 

Ta-ta—Onomatopoeic term for a 
machine gun. 

Short—An automobile, used espe- 
cially in the phrase “hot 
short,” for a stolen car. 

Gunsel—Either a stupid or a 
treacherous person. It appar- 
ently comes from the Yiddish 
word “gantzel”, a gosling. 

Nature-ray—“Alright” or “O.K.” 
as in the phrase. “I’m feeling 
nature-ray.” It evidently is 
based on violet rays. 

Sneaker—An independent still, 
i. e., one not run for the liquor 
syndicate. 

To Y some one—To betray or to 
double-cross. The usage comes 
from the practice of some 
speakeasy proprietors in mix- 
ing near beer with real beer 
through a double or Y-shaped 


“big 


pipe. 
To go out in the country—“Taken 
for a ride”, most ride victims 
being found in an unpopulated 

spot. 
New York Times. 


VERTIGRAL : The Permanent Revolution of Language. 


VERTIGRAL: Die Suche nach der Ursprache. 


BEE ANATHEMA MARANATHA ESS 


TRANSITION herewith announces that in future the 
following words will be abolished from its pages: 


NOVEL 
POETRY 
VERSE 

POEM 

BALLAD 
SONNET 
SHORT STORY 
ESSAY 
ANTHOLOGY 


VERTIGRAL: The Vision of Man as the eternal, primal Per- 
sonality. Ä 


RES” M ANTICISMS ESS 
(LEYENDA) 
por 
Mariano Brull 


Filiflama alave cundre 
ala olalunea alifera 
alveolea jitanjafora 
sula salumba salifera 


Olivea oleo olorife 
alalai cänfora sandra 
milingitara girofora 
ula ulalundre calandra 


xx 


THE BILGEWONK 
by 
Ivan Black 


In stravanada we'll bewon 
With esplanada seneshon 

The griffagon the draggofinx 
That leap from Stonahenjabrinx 
Of Matterhorn to Marawhelf 
Like every single body’s self 


X X 


INMIGRATION 
by 
Theo Rutra 


Leelillee doom roombala 
Singsongsing mooraldabay 
Flingflang toor bramoomdala 
Fraltapha o shalleblay 


Astranella sangaboo 
Feedle lingus bungador 
Hoolilana hoolooloo 
Brinkabrank halunkamor 


X X 
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SMYRSHUM 
by 
William Van Wyck 


Shtag voin glami voin doofelogam, 
Boidee um vital dua stel obam. 


Rash voin glami per kupi baertel ko, 
Stirpelstra dibbel ko zumaertelpo. 


Vrool voin glami, voin bindi stropad, 
Vital astam’ enappi drunksk ko prad. 


VERTIGRAL: L'insurrection Mondiale de l'Esprit. 
VERTIGRAL : The Search for the Symbol behind the Symbol. 


VERTIGRAL: Life as Functional Hallucination. 


EME "PULCHRITUDO TAM ANTIQUA ET TAM NOVA" HSE 
LES LETTRINES DE LUCIA JOYCE:) 
par 
Vanderpyl 


Un soir inoubliable, j’ai entendu chanter James Joyce. 

C’étaient des lais de son pays dont les armes sont une harpe. 

Aujourd’hui Joyce chante encore et, encore, à côté de lui 
se trouve sa fille qui l’écoute de toute son âme et mieux que 
nous. 

Car il chante ses propres strophes et, à un même battement 
de coeur, Lucia, en elles, a reconnu des soeurs, des soeurs in- 
saisissables qui ne lui laissent qu’un baiser sur la joue, un 
blossom rose entre les doigts, une aile de brise dans les cheveux. 

Alors, à l'intention de chacune, ses mains ont façonné une 
aigrette qu'elles porteront sur le front, des aigrettes-majus- 
cules comme au temps fleur des enlumineurs à qui il fallait 
or et argent lapis veiné et pourpre marin pour orner les stan- 
ces à la Vierge et l’hymne de Noël. 


XXX 


Laissant choir une à une, les petites gerbes de vers sur leur 
precieux feuillets, les lettrines de Lucia Joyce, de leur franc 
geste graphique, de leur cri chromatique, annoncent ces treize 
moments d'inspiration; elles ne les synthétisent point, mais 
les parent avec la chaude ferveur, l’humble orgueil, la dévote 
exubérance et le constant imprévu de celle que le grand Irlan- 
dais appelle my blue veined child. 

En marge du poème l’image ne peut avoir qu’un sens orne- 
mental, 

C’est en cet esprit que la décoration de cet album unique 
nous montre le parfait instinct de l'illustratrice, son prenant 
talent qui commande à une palette tantôt tissu antique, tantôt 
flamme de la Saint-Jean, tantôt plumage du paradisier. Sa 
tâche restait d’épouser la richesse des matiéres-premiéres con- 
fiées à son pinceau et d'indiquer la place où s’inscrirait le 
texte (ici de la main même du poète). 


XXX 


Une enviable destinée d’artisan s’annonce, sans restriction, 
sur les pages pathetiques de POMES PENYEACH. 


1) POMES PENYEACH by James JOYCE, Facsimile MSS on Japan, 
‚Green Silk Boxed Cover. Letters by Lucia JOYCE. The Obelisk Press, Paris ; 
Desmond Harmsworth, London. 


BBLETTER S C 


Dear Mr. Jolas, 


I don’t know that we are quite one-eyed about the language 
question. You are more for altering, while I am all for adding. 
(I want both. Ed.) By all means get rid of those old patriarchs— 
humanism, nightingale etc, and all they imply. But to alter the 
grammar seems to me a bit herculean. I think it labour enough to 
get all people’s meaning in the dialect, we know without having to 
wade through mazes like Joyce. Then I think it would give only the 
word-educated by this means a preciosity, unhealthy and snobbish. 

But I think an immense amount could be done by rhythmic sym- 
bolism, altering the level of letters to suit the symbol, their size- 
spacing, introducing musical, geometrical, mechanical forms and so 
on. I am inclined to enlarge my physical improvement stunt till it 
becomes visionary. Altering the grammar gives me no vision. It is 
too myopic. 

Marius Lyle. 


The University 
Leeds 
England. 


Dear Sir, 


There seems to be a feeling among the contributors to Transition 
and others that the science of philology is unsympathetic to lin- 
guistic experiments of the kind exemplified in James Joyce’s Continu- 
ation of a Work in Progress. The more old-fashioned schools of philo- 
logy might admittedly disapprove of such experiments, but in the 
present letter I wish to point out that several modern philologists 
are very much in sympathy with the movement. Such linguistic 
experiments are of great philological interest for various reasons of 
which it will suffice to mention two: 1). There is a tendency among 
philologists to-day to regard language from the point of view of 
the thought expressed rather than from that of the way in which 
such thought is expressed. It is obvious that a language such as that 
used in Continuation of a Work in Progress will be particularly in- 
teresting to philologists of this school since it affords a method of — 
expressing thought entirely different to anything hitherto known. 
2). Ideas are arranged in ‘categories’ and it is only in languages 
such as that used in Continuation of a Work in Progress that any 
attempt is made to express, in addition to the actual idea, some of 
the other ideas found in the same category. There is another point 
that should be mentioned: from the point of view of the philologist | 
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it is unfortunate that this linguistic experiment has been tried in 
comparatively ‘uninflected’ languages such as English. It would be 
of even greater philological interest if it were tried in ‘highly- 
inflected’ languages (such as Russian, Polish, Czech, Lithuanian, 
Lettish, Hungarian, Finnish, Basque, some of the native languages 
of America, etc.).1) 
Yours faithfully, 


Alan S. C. Ross. 


1) In letters to periodicals devoted to the literatures of such languages 
I have attempted to point out the value such an experiment would have 
if it were carried out in languages of this type, and I have expressed a 
hope that, if it has not already been attempted, it will be in the near future. 


The only genuine art contribution of any epoch is not one that 
mirrors its epoch, but one that supplies what that epoch lacks. The 
art of any age, seen in retrospect, is the spiritual medicine the period 
required. To be individual (that is in the sense of being healthily 
stimulative) in art is bound to be in reaction to the surface tenden- 
cies of its age. The surface tendencies of a period are vulgarizations 
of the stimulative urges of the generation before the last. And almost 
universally misdirected parodies of the original directives. 

The tonic for “a lost generation” or the purge for the “humours” 
of super-realism can never be a “camping” in paint, a pseudo- 
naivety, mere chic, or the loose workmanship which has grown out 
of impressionism. No more can they be supplied by a morbid literary 
expressionism on canvas. A fresh spiritual equilibrium must be stri- 
ven for. In painting and sculpture the only road to this is by a 
Scrupulous discipline of plastic honesty. And the only manner in 
which such a plastic honesty will be purely nurtured is by turning 
one’s back completely on that plastic decadence which began out 
of Giotto and is called Western Art. 

The suggestion that any of three dozen parodies of what have. 
been major surface tendencies in European art during the last 
five decades might hold in embryo a new directive scarcely even 
reaches the level of “blague”. Decadence is sterile. The only possibility 
is through a young-eyed return to the elemental bases of plastic 
organization. Contemporary distractions of technical virtuosity and 
illustrational wit must be put aside. 

Nor do the superficialities of historic primitive versions of plastic 
organization hold any more value toward the building up of a new 
tradition than our own white occidental perversions of it. Nor the 
mere Turnverein, chestthumping sentimentalized surface “health” of 
machine-representation. The first direct stride in a new direction 
will be more homely — through the simple statements of honest crafts- 
manship. There alone will be found a valid naivety born out of frank 
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selfexpression in tight volumes and a meticulous finish. And as a 
consequence that monumentality of simplicity which is the heritage 
of all young plastic expressions. 

Perhaps the civilization of Europe today is too old to achieve this 
necessary about-face. It probably has no desire for rejuvenation. 
But American painting, if it is ever to find itself, must begin with 
what may seem at first an embarrassingly naif humility rather than 
out of the easy sophistication of decayed techniques. And surely, 
after 155 years in which it has never had the courage to be other 
than parasitic, American painting today owes itself at least an 
honest primitivism — if nothing more than the “primitivism” of 
good craftsmanship. 

James Johnson Sweeney. 


The translator of immediate and unique experience must contrive 
new forms for its expression. If he uses second-hand symbols, his 
utterance will be understood or apprehended in terms of second- 
hand experience. He will confuse not only his readers but himself 
also, and the immediacy of his experience will be lost amongst the 
foreign associations of the old symbols. 

Language and grammar as it exists at any particular time and 
place is convenient and proper for expressing comparatively common 
experience. It is not an infallible and comprehensive machinery 
competent to express any conceivable human experience. To the same 
extent that any experience is new, or unique, or immediate — to 
that extent does it demand an entirely new symbolism. Jesus did 
not speak in parables from choice, but from necessity. We have only 
to read his own “translation” of the parable of the Sower to see 
how his meaning loses immediacy, and becomes confused with old 
associations. The paraphrasing of any original poem has exactly the 
same effect. 

The fact that new language and symbolism is largely incom- 
prehensible is a point in its favour. Non-comprehension is negative 
and harmless. False comprehension is positive and destructive, closing = 
for ever the possibility of understanding. Those who might see are — 
prevented from seeing because they persuade themselves that they « 
already see. Had Jesus found some new and “incomprehensible” way 
of expressing what he meant by saying “I and the Father are one”, 
we might by this time be near to comprehension of that experience 
in its immediacy. In the place of such comprehension we have the 
doctrine of the Trinity. 

The poet must not suffer himself to be confined to old symbols, 
which by their very nature will be unfaithful to his meaning, and 
which will hark back to former associations. Hybrids, metaphors, 
similes, paradoxes — all are preferable to rigid forms, but virgin 
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symbols are better still. Even less can he afford to let considerations 
of grammar shunt him from the immediate to the remote, or cause 
his freedom to be checked. 

Words themselves have a potency, a magic, a freedom of their 
own. So long have we been accustomed to see them in harness, that 
this statement has an extravagant air, as though it were a fantastic 
concept rather than the plain truth. Words are not dead passive 
tools, but unless we take them out of harness, let them intermarry 
and procreate and run around in freedom for a while, our dying 
language will never be fresh and vital enough to perform the im- 
portant work which is before it. 

Ronald Symond. 


VERTIGRAL : Le Troisième Oeil. 
VERTIGRAL: The Liquidation of the horizontal World-View. 


EE CORRESPONDENCE ABOUT A CASE OF PLAGIARISM E 


Paris, April 8, ’32. 
Messrs. Peter Davies 
Henrietta Street 
Covent Garden, London. 


Gentlemen: 


I received word a few days ago that the story “The Forsaken 
Merman”, which I published in Transition no. 21 as being the work 
of John Coghlan was, in reality, taken from “Klaus the Fish” by 
Herrmann Rossmann, the English translation of which, I understand; 
was published by you. 

Upon receipt of this information, I wrote immediately to John 
Coghlan apprising him of the rumor. I have received the following 
letter from him to-day; 

7 Vincent St. North 
Berkeley Road 
Dublin 
April 5, 1932 


Dear Sir: 


In answer to your letter, I plead guilty to the charge preferred by 
your London agent. I did take “The Forsaken Merman” from “Klaus 
the Fish”, a translation from the German of Herrmann Rossmann. 

But my real motive in doing this contemptible “picking” was not 
the gain of money, but a kind of insatiable vanity, an outrageous 
way of placing myself on a par with those thriceblest people whose 
fortune it is to be able to create original work. I guess I am morally 
as well as mentally crooked; but I am not so far gone as to try to 
evade paying the penalty — whatever it may be. But if you hear 
from Messrs. Davies (who are the English publishers of “Klaus the 
Fish”) tell them I am willing to make any restitution — within 
reasonable limits. As I have no money except what I earn weekly 
as a companion and secretary to a business man, I could not pay any 
damages. But I would pay a fixed sum in monthly instalments of 
— pounds or so. 

Does it sound sincere — or merely ironical? — when I say that I 
am extremely sorry for this despicable imposition on your good faith? 


Yours truly, . 
(signed) John Coghlan. 
P.S. — Would you return — or destroy — the mss. of the other 


(story) I sent you? My name will now be anathema to any, and every; 
editor and publisher. 


X X 
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We are evidently before an extremely dangerous psycho-pathological 
case of plagiarism. I accepted the story in good faith last October. 
I corresponded with him on the subject of a possible change of title. 
And yet, despite the fact that five months elapsed between my 
acceptance and final publication, he made no effort to withdraw 
the mss. which proves premeditation, particularly since he had 
submitted the same story to Mr. Whit Burnett, editor of Story, who 
rejected it on purely technical grounds. Personally, I am always 
glad to discover younger, unknown writers, and, never having heard 
of Mr. Rossmann, or his work, I accepted Coghlan’s mss. in good 
faith. Of course, the Servire Press will make the payment for Mr. 
Rossmann’s story to you. 

I shall prepare for your approval a statement to be published in 
the next number of Transition in which this flagrant case of 
plagiarism will be pilloried and which will, I hope, serve to meet your 
legitimate grievance. 


Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Eugene Jolas. 


April llth, 1932. 
M. Eugene Jolas, 
Transition, 
40 bis, Rue de Sévigné, 
Paris, Ille. 


Dear Sir, 


I am very much obliged to you for your courteous letter of the 
8th concerning the case of plagiarism by John Coghlan in his story 
“THE FORSAKEN MERMAN”, published by you in “Transition”, 
which affects our publication of “KLAUS THE FISH” by Hermann 
Rossmann. | 

I have read his letter and yours with interest. Mr. Coghlan is 
obviously not entirely responsible for his actions, and we shall not 
of course claim compensation as suggested in his letter. But I should 
very much like to see the copy of “Transition” containing the story 
in question, and also the copy in which you will print a statement 
of the case, and I agree that the latter course of action is necessary. 


Yours faithfully, 
PETER DAVIES LIMITED 
(Signed) B. van Thal, 
Manager. 


FIVE YEARS OF TRANSITION ESS 
by 
Stuart Gilbert 


When one April evening in 1927 I chanced to visit that 
most fascinating of Parisian bookshops, Miss Sylvia Beach’s 
in the Rue de l'Odéon, and there discovered a little green, 
red-lettered magazine, inscribed transition, I was very far from 
guessing either the personal significance of my trouvaille or 
the importance of the venture in the history of English letters. 
It was enough for me then that it contained the firstfruits of 
James Joyce’s new work and, like many others, I may have 
vaguely hoped for a continuation of Ulysses, another day or 
night in the congenial company of a Mr Bloom. Instead, on 
the first page, I read an eyesplitting crash of thunder, the great 
fall of an offwall, entailing “at such short notice the schute of 
Finnigan, erse solid man,’’ and all but shared his schute. That 
initial fanfare was in a way symbolic of what was to follow, 
not only in the Irish author’s contributions but throughout 
the magazine; the crash of ancient strongholds falling to a sound 
of trumpets and the debäcle of many a seeming solid firman. 

But, as I see it, Transition even from the first was far more 
than a mere destructive force; it built as much and more than 
it destroyed. The twenty-two numbers which have appeared 
epitomise the growth of an idea, or, rather, the crystallisation 
of one ideal within a flux of divers tendencies. 

“Neither violence nor subtlety will repel us.” Thus the 
editorial declaration in the first number; and its immediate 
successors fully implemented this announcement. Alarums and 
excursions, Storm and Drang, realism, nihilism, and a revolt 
against plain logic and convention — these characterised the 
eclectic early phases of Transition. Nevertheless, in No. 3, 
a brief editorial, “Suggestions for a New Magic,” already 
hints at a polarity, a positive direction in the eddy of ideas. 
“By re-establishing the simplicity of the word, we may find 
again its old magnificence.” “Perhaps we are seeking God. 
Perhaps not. It matters little one way or the other. What 
really matters is that we are on the quest.” For over five 
years that quest has continued and, as it seems to me, the goal 
is well in sight and near at hand. 

Those early issues of Transition served as a barrage, in 
preparation for the coming advance. Many hard knocks were … 
dealt the Philistine (lucky for him the thickness of his skin!), 
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his “banal illusion of mechanical progress, the imbecility of his 
clubs, the remasticated ideas of the newspapers.” In this early, 
fighting period Transition’s main objective was often curiously 
misapprehended. Two types of revolutionary are in the field 
to-day — the “world-forsakers’’ and the world-reformers — 
and, though their aims are different, not to say incompatible, 
they are apt to be confounded in the public estimation. The 
poet, or idealist in the true meaning of the word, revolutionary 
though he be, is not one who calls for the redistribution of 
wealth, for social justice and so forth, but a visionary who 
turns aside from material amenities towards a vision; away 
from the roaring wheels of scientific progress, to mysticism 
and a world of unseen things. And, if he fights, it is against 
the coming of that “Brave New World” so tellingly depicted 
in Mr Huxley’s latest work. Thus both idealist and social 
reformer may, on occasion, seem in unison when they inveigh 
against the conditions of life to-day; but, whereas reformers 
merely wish to take the world and, like that stout materialist, 
Omar, remould it nearer to their heart’s desire, your idealist 
resents the very materials of which the modern world is made 
and the depreciation of moral and metaphysical values which 
it presents. Up to a certain stage the two may fare together, 
but very soon indeed the way divides — one road (to put it 
brusquely) leading off to Moscow, the other one to the 
Beloved City. Thus, in the early days of Transition, though 
the idealist element usually predominated, writings of both 
schools were represented and it is not surprising if certain 
critics fancied that, behind the barrage, crouched the spectre 
of red revolution. Anyhow that phantom was emphatically 
laid in December, 1927. “The editors of Transition are no 
more Communists than they are Fascists, for all forms of 
politics are outside of our interests.” And again: “The terri- 
fying conception that the minority has no place in the general 
scheme of things and must be destroyed with all the weapons 
at the disposal of the mob is asserting itself more and more. 
This sinister prejudice finds its greatest aid in the marshalling 
of political ideas that are to crush out whatever poetry has 
created.” The need of the age, as stated in this essay, seemed 
to be “a certain kind of barbarism’’, a revolt against intellec- 
tuality. A signpost this, pointing the way Transition was 
presently to follow — the way (as it seems to me) of 
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mysticism. For on this truth the great mystics have always 
laid stress, that intellect by itself can neither guide towards 
the state of ecstasy which is their goal, nor even compass truth. 

But to give adequate expression to such intuitive, immediate 
experiences — this is the hardest of the poet-mystic’s tasks. 
Till now it seemed he had no choice but a recourse to symbol 
and suggestion, a lavish use of simile and metaphor. But in 
the pages of Transition writers were encouraged to essay the 
hardest of all “creative experiments” — to render such 
experiences by direct expression, almost as literal, so to speak 
as onomatopoeia. In the eleventh issue Mr Eugene Jolas 
published his important essay entitled The Revolution of 
Language and James Joyce; this essay, with several others 
by the same writer, set on foot the much talked-of movement 
styled “The Revolution of the Word” (vide Transition 16/1 7 ie 
The dust and rumour of the conflict that ensued, the polemics 
to which the Manifesto and explanatory articles gave rise, 
tended to divert attention from its true intent. It was an 
attempt to forge a new weapon out of common discursive 
speech, to beat utilitarian ploughshares into visionary swords. 
I, at least, can detect no purpose to impose a new vocabulary 
on ordinary communication or literature in general. For some 
experiences, however, for the description of certain states or 
intuitions which seem practically indefinable, a direct method 
of expression was advocated, obviating (except for decorative 
effects) the use of metaphor. Evidently the innovation, 
implying as it did an unrestricted use of new-made words, 
involved, for its exponents, the risk of being sadly misunder- 
stood, sometimes not understood at all. But the risk seemed 
worth incurring and the measure of the writer’s success was not 
that of his comprehensibility. 

The editor of an avant-garde review needs something of 
the dowser’s second-sight, especially at Paris, where the literary 
soil abounds in scintillating veins of every kind and quality. 
Unless he has a special flair for such discovery, his delvings 
in the -isms that pullulate on every side may bring him little 
else than dross. Eugene Jolas made an ideal editor in this. 
respect, for he has an almost uncanny feeling for the all but 
preposterous, yet precious, variations that are destined to make 
literary evolution. As early as 1925 he was publishing (in the 
Chicago Tribune) interviews, written from what may be called 
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an ‘anti-realist’ standpoint, with such leaders of aesthetic 
revolt as André Breton; and his memorable book of poems, 
Cinema (Adelphi Company, New York), published at about 
the same time, displays a like exaltation of the dream or 
daydream in creative work, Mr. Jolas was, I believe, the first 
to bring to the notice of the Anglo-American public the work 
of the surréalistes — whom America and England seem now 
to be ‘discovering’; some ten years late, as usual! — and to give 
illustrations of their texts. The ‘Dada’ movement may be taken 
as the first, as it was certainly the most exciting, of recent 
diversions in the fantastic. I remember attending some of their 
meetings at Paris in the early twenties (the century’s, not 
mine) and will not soon forget the welcome mood of tonic 
absurdity, ironic subterfuge, gay as Satie’s music, which per- 
vaded them. Their featherweight bombs exploded into golli- 
wogs and tinsel flowers. Surréalisme, Dada’s firstborn, was 
tougher, more doctrinaire. The view that the soul (if any) is 
divided into two compartments, like a Parisian autobus, was 
gaining acceptance, and the Surréalistes, needless to say, staked 
their all on the dark horse. 

Eugene Jolas was intimate with the leaders of the move- 
ment and it was this friendship with a severely exclusive group 
(they refused to collaborate with any French review other than 
their own, La Revolution Surréaliste), that enabled him to 
publish a series of translations from their ‘texts’ in the early 
numbers of Transition. Mr Jolas was one of the few who 
recognised Surrealisme for what it really was, a modern ver- 
sion of the romantic outlook, which is his birthright. Extreme 
and violent cynicism is the idealist’s first reaction to a disill- 
usionment such as that which followed on the war, and 
Surrealisme in its early years, was, I think, a desperate protest 
against a world gone rotten, nauseating reality. They turned 
away from realism towards romantic wonderlands, not unlike 
the ‘Gothic’ decors that delighted Horace Walpole, Mathurin, 
Mrs Radcliffe and, greatest of all, “Monk’’ Lewis — I mention 
only the English exponents of that “terror-romanticism’’, 
whose spiritual home was in the Rhineland — about the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. The value of such move- 
ments, which answer to a deeply rooted European instinct, if 
only as a means of rejuvenating art when it is growing over- 
formal, humdrum or anaemic, is not to be gainsaid... It is 
æasy to be wise after an avènement, and, now that the literary 
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vanguard has occupied this new territory, the debt accruing 
to an early pioneer may perhaps be overlooked. It is a memo- 
rable fact that in Transition, No. ı, were published transla- 
tions of the poems of Robert Desnos, one of the most gifted of 
the Surréalistes, and these were followed up in subsequent 
numbers by work of almost all the other members of the 
group. 

Meanwhile, however, Transition kept open house for young 
iconoclasts of many other persuasions, whose aims were 
probably as disparate as their styles, That was, in fact, one 
of the excitements of Transition in the ’twenties; one never 
knew what to expect. There were (to mention but a few of 
many kinds) realistic stories of the adolescent type, carefully 
written and plotted stories which might have figured in any 
high-class magazine, and tales of queer diversions in the 
Pays du Tendre — a feast of many courses, excellent, good, 
and less good. But all the time the latent process of crystal- 
lisation was at work, while, by a coincidence that was not 
all coincidence, the world of Europe and America, after a 
surfeit of prosperity, was entering on a period of purgation 
— a ‘shake-out’ in financial parlance — and in the slogans 
of bigger-and-better-booms-to-be, Utopia-in-our-time, one 
could detect a quaver of insecurity. The cult of living every 
day as if there were no yesterday and no to-morrow, was 
passing, and with it the contempt for absolute (as opposed to 
pragmatic) truth, the naive belief that “history is bunk”. 

And, with the thirties, comes a change, strikingly analogous 
to the advance in Jung’s psychology on that of Freud. The 
egocentric gospel which bade each man see in himself a 
separate creation, unlinked with any past save his own in- 
fancy, or any future but his grave, is losing force. The past 
lives in us and about us and we can no more repudiate our 
heritage than change the colour of our eyes. As yet they are 
few indeed who own themselves explicitly the followers of an 
immemorial crusade; yet what is behind the angry protests 
against the mechanisation of the world and the attempt to 
drill us into conformity (“condition us,” as they would say), 
what is behind this anger if not reluctance to abandon “the 
huge and painful struggle of the spirit to reach the Ultima 
Thule” (I quote Transition) — the struggle that has continued. 
since the first man looked up and wondered? ý 
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“The essence of mysticism can be analysed into a capacity 
to pierce through appearance to the underlying reality; a 
tendency to synthesis, to perception that all things are finally 
related to each other in a greater whole; a subordination — 
no more than that, emphatically not an abolition — of the 
intellectual side of human nature to the volitional and 
finally an apprehension which is direct, not mediated nor 
mediable through any intervening channel.” Surely this defi- 
nition of the “essence of mysticism”, by one of the ablest 
writers on the subject, applies, almost verbatim, to the vital 
force which infuses Transition in its latest avatar from cover 
to cover! 

And that the dispersed and faltering atoms have found at 
last a nucleus, their vagrant gleams been centralised in one 
directive foyer of illumination, is due beyond all doubt to one 
man’s influence, the clear-visioned, courageous leadership of 
Transition’s Editor, Mr Eugene Jolas. 
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The American review TRANSITION, which appeared from 1927 to 
1930 with Shakespeare & Co, in Paris, issues a new and remarkable 
number 21, (332 pages), from Holland (Servire Press, The Hague). 

Under the spirited action of Eugene Jolas, this review, from its 
first days on, has taken over the role of being the stimulus and the 
point of concentration for a new construction of language. As the 
decisive european production in this sense the magazine published 
the greater part of James Joyce’s Work in Progress. 

The last number, with the sub-title, “an international workshop 
for orphic creation”, is now directed, in a practically manifesto-like 
manner, towards the linguistic re-orientation of really modern 
literature. General intellectual directions are established. In the face 
of “machine mammonism”, rationalist technology and organisation 
of the world, the revolution of the irrational emotion is demanded; 
in the face of materialistic despotism with its “concept” — the living 
imagination. As moral demands: revision of all values that no longer 
correspond to our deepest needs. The defense of the hallucinative 
forces (now still suppressed) no matter what the future social system 
may be. Announcement of combat against all rationalist dogmas that 
stand in the way of a metaphysical universe. Helping all attempts 
for the construction of a subliminal morale through mediumistic 
experiments in life and language. The necessity of an evolution of 
the individuality and metaphysics even under a collectivistic regime 
is elucidated by european and american contributions. (Whit Burnett, 
Gottfried Benn, Leo Frobenius, Stuart Gilbert, David Alfaro Siqueiros, 
Gertrude Stein, Georges Ribemont-Dessaignes etc.) A Tretjakoff 
episode — which is dicussed by Gottfried Benn — sharply silhouets 


‘the present Russian orientation which is to the effect that poetry 


is not an independent calling, but something that may be attempted in 
a dilletant way by any one beyond all qualitative scales. The poets 
turn into writers. Reporting is mistaken for poetry. Everything is 
matter. That is, a complete intellectualisation, a transformation of 
the primal poetic forces into informatory communication of details. 
The essay by Leo Frobenius develops the priority of the soul from 
the pre-historic standpoint. He arrives at the fundamental questions 
of the “primary existence where man is nothing and the soul is 
everything”. The history of mankind contains the ever recurrent 
struggle for hegemony between soul or culture and rationalism or 
intellect. Stuart Gilbert attempts (sometimes a bit too apodictically) 
to defend individuality and metaphysics against collectivistic Russia 
(where he sees the soul treated as fiction). Richard Huelsenbeck 
defends a partyless plane of intellectual and artistic creation, while 
the Mexican David Alfaro Siqueiros sees an individualistic, metaphy- 
sical art precisely in the new classless society. It must be “anti- 
descriptive, anti-interpretative, anti-representative, anti-anecdotal”. 

In connection with this viewpoint of the review confirmed from 
all sides, poetry is treated separately. The foundation of every poetic 
construction is, without any stylisation in a passeist sense (which 
naturally does not mean: without any essence of the past) the reality 
of depth, i.e. the mythological reality. Its antithesis is the rationa- 
listic reality which does not belong in poetry. Language as a mantic 
instrument, as the sensual mediation of mental events, is “free”, that 
is, independent of the laws of logic, independent of the rules of 
orthography and syntax, but primal in the relations of image and 
sound. As an example: Poems by Hans Arp, “Tagesgerippe”. Here 
there is a configurative word-and-sentence-structure, carried by 
associations of images, psychic ecstasies charmed to the surface 
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through the medium of language. In this linguistic-mental connection 
there are also late poems by Hoelderlin, Nightprose by Eugene Jolas, 
poems by James J. Sweeney, Thomas McGreevy, Hugo Ball. etc. Then 
there is a section dedicated to James Joyce on the occasion of his 
fiftieth birthday, and of the tenth jubilee of the publication of 
Ulysses. Here one can find positive and negative interpretations. 
With them are the last four pages from “Anna Livia Plurabelle” 
(from Work in Progress). The translation presented here — into Basic 
English — is also used in a grammophone record taken by the 
Orthological Institute in Cambridge after a Joycean rendition of this 
part. This is really a very remarkable phonetic formation of pages 
from this poet which facilitate access to his new linguistic 
experiments. 

The final chapter of Transition is called Laboratory of the Word. 
Two fundamental demands are being made here. First the new 
symbolical language for every poetic creation. Pragmatic forces have 
prostituted the poetic language. It has to go back to its autonomous 
psychic character of expression. In the visionary word the forces for 
the unchainment and comprehension of the unconscious life are 
liberated. The poet should revitalise language, give it back its pre- 
logical function. The second demand is for the new communicative 
language. The crisis of language is simultaneous with that of the 
general crisis. We are still working with a static vocabulary which 
no longer contains the intellectual mutations and enrichments of 
the last decades. What is found lacking is the residue of the 
political, psychological and philosophical revolution. Even the ideo- 
logical functions seem threatened and obscured by these deficient 
and archaic instruments of language. We need a twentieth century 
dietionary. 

In connection with the latter we may add: One should not under- 
estimate the anonymous evolution of language in the world. The 
“slang” of all countries (especially the american one), the steadily 
increasing racial concentration of diverse peoples, the progressive 
social process of penetration, have already produced new linguistic 
phenomena and furnished us with new linguistic material. It seems 
to us that out of this anonymous process of life our language of the 
age will grow in common with the individual achievements of the 
word-shapers. 


Carola Giedion-Welcker, in Die Frankfurter Zeitung, Frankfurt aM, 
October 30, 1932. 


XXX 


Tous ceux qui s'intéressent à ce que les formes les plus modernes 
de la pensée et de l’art produisent en Europe et en Amerique, auront 
salué avec joie la réapparition de „Transition. M. Eugène Jolas qui 
en est toujours l'animateur, plein d’activité et de talent, affirme la 
neuve vitalité de cette revue dont nous avions regretté la dispa- 
rition, en publiant aujourd’hui un volume extrêmement compact 
et d’un intérêt considérable, qui contient en guise de préface un 
manifeste hardi et chaleureux. M. Jolas déclare vouloir se libérer 
toujours davantage du “despotisme matérialiste”, et défendre le droit” 
aux formes les plus audacieuses de l’investigation poétique. Les forces 
irrationnelles, les forces hallucinatoires seront particulièrement. 
étudiées dans “Transition” les mythes, les rêves, les visions, les obses- 
sions, considérés comme des puissances génératrices de poésie — OU 
favorables à la naissance de la poésie — et toutes les formes d’inspi- 
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ration onirique y trouveront accueil. Le volume tout entier est placé 
sous le signe de “l’âge vertical”, et réunit sous le titre collectif de 
“la poésie est verticale” des textes français, allemands et anglais. 
L'enquête sur la crise métanthropologique apporte elle aussi des 
enseignements du plus grand intérêt. 

Et puisque “Transition” depuis sa fondation s’est consacrée à la 
publication du Work in Progress de James Joyce et au commentaire 
de cette oeuvre, on lira avec plaisir dans ce nouveau volume un très 
remarquable Hommage à James Joyce, qui présente des aspects 
caractéristiques de l’homme et de l'écrivain. 

Signalons enfin toute la partie, proses et poëmes, groupée sous le 
titre explicite de Laboratoire du mot. Ici la technique poétique et 
les ressources du langage, font l’objet d’un examen critique très 
original et, même dans ses excès, très passionnant. 


Marcel Brion: Les Nouvelles Littéraires, 1er juillet, 1932. 


XXX 


I am pleased to see that Transition, the Amer-Paris magazine of 
the “revolution of the word” and James Joyce’s “Work in Progress” 
has been revived. Eugene Jolas, Transition’s chief theoretician and 
manifesto writer, some time ago wrote a rather melancholy essay 
bidding adieu and indicating that he thought the period of transition 
which the magazine was meant to express had come to a full stop... 
Now he has, I take it, revised his opinions somewhat, for he is found 
proclaiming that “We are still living in an epoch of transition” — 
and there will be few to disagree with him. 


John O’Ren, The Baltimore Sun. 


XXX 


Transition, that by this time famous and not inglorious sire of all the 
pesky host of “young” American magazines of the moment, has been 
Tesurrected from the grave by its founder and animateur, Mr. Eugene 
Jolas, in the form of a hefty 325-page semi-annual known as Tran- 
sition 1932.... Out of it several points emerge. One is that Mr. Jolas 
has gone definitely individualistic, metaphysical and anti-commu- 
nistic — “Back to the individual” (I think he is looking for a god). 
Another is that he has apparently broken with the orthodox Surrea- 
lists (who are becoming more communistic every day) .... 


Samuel Putnam, New York Sun. 


XXX 


Today the Worm browsed through Transition 1922, a modern hodge- 
| podge edited by Eugene Jolas and published at The Hague, (Holland) 
Now isn’t that grand stuff? Well, perhaps it is — don’t be so old- 
fashioned and conservative. Transition will get you if you don’t watch 
| a .... It’s comfortable to go back to ordinary writers who arent so 
| intense .... 


The Bookworm, San Francisco Call-Bulletin. 


XXX 
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I like to read what Jolas has to say, not for conviction, but to bask 
in his exuberance. 


Wambly Bald, Chicago Tribune, Paris. 


ok x 

Transition has emerged from its hibernation looking very fresh, 
well — though rather consciously — printed on better paper, and 
more firmly fixed together than it used to be. ....The critical side 
of Transition is, on the whole, much improved.... As far as may be 


judged from this one number, Mr. Jolas is continuing openly a ten- 
dency which, though never very explicit, was evident enough in the 
later numbers of the old Transition, to turn away from France and 
towards Germany. But what was then only an expedient to cover up 
the disintegration of surrealism, is now, I think, a very relevant 
policy.... 


XXX The Criterion, London. 


That section of the Word Laboratory called Words to be Retired 
from Active Service, which already includes classicism, humanism, 
nightingale, should win for Mr. Jolas’ adventure many converts who 
now look upon his gospel merely as another flight into darkness. 


Poetry, a Magazine of Verse, Chicago. 
XXX 


Laat ik slechts constateeren dat Transition 1932 een uiterst belang- 
rijke, boeiende, veelzijdige en interessante publicatie is. 


J. F Otten, Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant, Rotterdam (Holland). 
XXX 


And now comes the question: WHO BROUGHT DADA TO AME- 
RICA? This, to me, has been the most amusing aspect of the recent 
sufficiently amusing Cowley — Munson — Secessionist imbroglio. 
The whole episode impresses me as being a confession of impotence 
on the part of the Secessionists. The answer is, NO ONE BROUGHT 
DADA TO AMERICA! No one, certainly, before Eugene Jolas, although 
Margaret Anderson may have made something of an attempt. And 
what Jolas and the old transition brought, was not Dada, but 4 
version of Surrealism, — Surrealism plus the Joycean Revolution of 
the word. Jolas, Imay say here, remains for me a brave and significant 
figure. I ask you, in case your mind is capable of dizzying leaps, to 
look for a moment from his valiant efforts to the present epidemic 
of juvenile constipation and collegeboy Eliotitis.... 


Samuel Putnam, in Contempo, July, 1932. 


XXX 


Having at such length tried to clarify my own feeling toward 
Transition and to explain why I think highly of the publication 
while disagreeing with almost all of its expressed ideas, I may safel 
give my opinion that this is one of its best issues. 


Waverly Lewis Root, Chicago Tribune (Paris). March, 19 


XXX 
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A notable widening of the boundaries has taken place with the 
“Revolution of the Word”. Let the deluge fall on the head of Eugene 
Jolas who brought the revolution about, who encouraged the young, 
who demanded that another world be born from sleep. There has 
been no greater advocate of a rapprochement between American and 
foreign poetry, no thirstier seeker after writers who questioned 
reality’s reality. Wise in the literature of three countries, and with 
an intimate knowledge of their tongues, Eugene Jolas produced a 
magazine which for several years has been, and still remains, unique 
in American letters. His influence has been wide: his lively interest 
in the disruption of syntax (such as Gertrude Stein’s), and the 
disruption of the syllable (such as James Joyce’s), has brought the 
work of new minds to the fore. But there is no fiercer insistance than 
Jolas’ own that a man must be rich in knowledge and humour before 
Fiy he successfully take language apart. (See Jolas’ Language of 
N k 

Kay Boyle, in Le Journal des Poètes, Bruxelles. 


GLOSSARY 


Transition is happy to present to its readers the latest unpublished 
fragment from Work in Progress by James Joyce. 

This is the first time in more than three years that a new instal- 
ment of his revolutionary creation sees the light of day. Mr. Joyce’s 
last contribution to Transition appeared in November 1929, when the 
conclusion of Part III was published. 

Since 1927 Transition has issued the first and third parts of Work 
in Progress in their entirety, and has also printed a fragment of the 
second part: the first part appearing seriatim from number 1 to 8, 
inclusive; the third part in numbers 12, 13, 15, and 18, and the portion 
of the second part in number 11. 

The instalment published in the present number belongs to Part II. 

Work in Progress, in its completed form, is to appear simultaneously 
in London and New York some time in 1933. 


XXX 


With this issue, Transition enters upon its new policy of tri-lingual 
publication. The crisis of language is now going on in every part of 
the Occident. It seems, therefore, essential to retain the linguistic 
creative material intact, and to present constructive work, as much 
as possible, in the original. 

ILE 
Do RENE PP ES TESTER TR FRE LR at RTS x Œi 
Hans Arp is a native of Strasbourg, where he participated, as a boy, 
in the Stuermer movement then under the direction of René Schickele. 

During the war he was one of the founders of Dada in Zurich, together 

with Hugo Ball and Tristan Tzara. His configurations have appeared 

in numerous advance-guard reviews, including the recently issued 
_Vertigral. He is also known as a sculptor and painter. 


2 
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Hamilton Basso, a native of New Orleans, has now settled in 
Virginia. His works include anamyths and essays published by 
Macauley and Scribner’s. 


XXX 


Joe Bousquet lives at Carcassonne. He has appeared in the Cahiers 
du Sud, Cahiers Libres, Commerce, and recently published I! ne fait 
pas assez noir (Debresse). 

xx x 


Georges Pelorson is a young French creator and newspaperman. 
He has published. onthogrammes and essays in Transition, the Nou- 
velle Revue Francaise and Vertigral. He recently published, in colla- 
boration with Marcelle Graham, a French translation of the poems 
of Emily Bronté (Revue Nouvelle). 


x x x 
Stuart Gilbert is the author of James Joyce’s Ulysses (Faber and 
Faber and Knopf). 
x =x 
Carola Giedion-Welcker is a literary and art critic living in Zurich. 
XXX 
Camille Schuwer is a professor of philosophy living in Paris. He has 
published “Poème en Commun” with Gabriel Audisio, and has 
appeared in Transition, the Nouvelle Revue Française and other 
reviews. 
x x(x 


F. M. Huebner is a German newspaper correspondent at the Hague. 
He is the author of a collection of essays: Zugang zur Welt. 


XXX 


Roger Vailland appeared in Transition and Le Grand Jeu with an 
essay on Rimbaud. He is engaged in journalism at present. 


XXX 


Theo Rutra, a Czecho-American poet, living in Brooklyn, is now 
at work on a modern Aztec dictionary. : : ” 


XXX 


Kurt Schwitters whöse Revolution in Revon appeared in the first 
year of transition, lives in Hannover. His Merz-Verlag recently issue 
a collection of his anamyths entitled: Das Veilchen. fe 


XXX 


Max Pulver is the author of plays and monologues. He is n 
engaged in graphological studies in Zurich. 


XXX 


| 
; 


| 
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Sophie Taueber-Arp is a modernist interior decorator and painter 
whose work has won international recognition in Paris, Zurich 
Strasbourg, etc. i ; 

XXX 


Fritz Vanderpyl is a well-known French art critic. 
== x 

Ivan Black sent his contribution from Philadelphia. 
2h de 


Mariano Brull is a Cuban manticist at present in the diplomatic 
service of his country. 


XXX 


William van Wyck is an American philologist and translator living 
in Paris. 
mae x 


Ronald Symond, a native of Liverpool, is an essayist living in Paris. 
XRX 


Marius Lyle lives in Ireland. Her book The Virgin (Boar’s Head 
Press) has just been issued in London. 


XXX 


Sidney Hunt, living in London, has appeared with word-experiments 
and reproductions of his paintings in Sturm, Transition and other 
reviews. 

ZX 


James J. Sweeney lives in New York. 


A PROTEST 


Several years ago Mr. James Joyce was approached through his 
Paris publisher, Miss Sylvia Beach (Shakespeare & Co., 12 rue de 
l’Odeon) by several Japanese writers who applied to him for the right 
to publish a Japanese translation of Ulysses, in Tokio. The conditions 
submitted to them were never considered or answered, with the result 
that Mr. Joyce regarded the matter as closed. 

Recently, much to his surprise, Mr. Joyce learned that a Japanese 
translation had actually been published, and this news was followed 
| by the information that there really existed two translations which 
are now being circulated in Japan. 

Upon inquiry, a letter was received from the Japanese translators 
of one of the editions of Ulysses in Tokio, in which they offered a 
| certain sum for payment of the rights they had arrogated without the 
| author’s permission. The amount, however, was so ridiculously small 
that an agreement could not be reached on that basis. p 
A protest has now been adressed to Tokio through diplomatic 
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Georges Braque 
à Eugene Jolas 
| Maria Jolas 
Henri Matisse 
André Salmon 
Tristan Tzara 


Testimony against Gertrude Stein 


Miss Gertrude Stein’s memoirs, published last year under the title 
of Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas*), having brought about 
a certain amount of controversial comment, Transition has opened 
iis pages to several of those she mentions who, like ourselves, find 
that the book often lacks accuracy. This fact and the regrettable 
possibility that many less informed readers might accept Miss 
Stein’s testimony about her contemporaries, make it seem wiser 
to straighten out those points with which we are familiar before the 
book has had time to assume the character of historic authenticity. 
To MM. Henri Matisse, Tristan Tzara, Georges Braque, André 
Salmon we are happy to give the opportunity to refute those parts 
of Miss Stein’s book which they consider require it. 
These documents invalidate the claim of the Toklas-Stein memorial 
that Miss Stein was in any way concerned with the shaping of the 
epoch she attempts to describe. There is a unanimity of opinion 
that she had no understanding of what really was happening 
around her, that the mutation of ideas beneath the surface 
of the more obvious contacts and clashes of personalities during 
that period escaped her entirely. Her participation in the genesis 
and development of such movements as Fauvism, Cubism, Dada, 
Surrealism, Transition etc. was never ideologically intimate and, 
as M. Matisse states, she has presented the epoch “without taste 
and without relation to reality”. 
The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas, in its hollow, tinsel bohe- 
mianism and egocentric deformations, may very well become one 
day the symbol of the decadence that hovers over contemporary 
literature. 

EUGENE JOLAS. 
Paris, Feb. 1935. 


1) All page numbers refer to the English edition published by John Lane 
The Bodley Head, London. 
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(Monsieur Matisse’s comments are as follows. The quotations from 
Miss Stein’s book are in small type.) 


Page 9 — On the only free space, the doors, were tacked up a few 
drawings by Picasso and Matisse. 


To my knowledge I have at no time had either drawings or repro- 
ductions on Gertrude Stein’s walls (or doors). 


Page 38 — It was the first year of the autumn salon.... There they 
(Miss Stein and her brother) found Matisse’s picture afterwards 
known as La Femme au Chapeau.... Gertrude Stein liked that pic- 
ture.... She said she wanted to buy it.... Her brother was less at- 
tracted but all the same they agreed and they bought it.... And so 
this was the story of the buying of La Femme au Chapeau.... 


Madame Michel Stein, whom Gertrude Stein neglects to mention, 
was the really intelligently sensitive member of the family. Leo 
Stein thought very highly of her because she possessed a sensibility 
which awakened the same thing in himself. 

It was Madame Michel Stein and her brother who discussed the 
advisability of purchasing “La Femme au Chapeau”. When the 
purchase had been made, Leo said to Madame Michel Stein: “I am 
going to ask you to leave it with me for I must know in detail the 
reasons for my preferences.” 

In the end, it was Madame Michel Stein who came into possession 
of the picture at the time when Leo, who had broken with Gertrude 
Stein, sold his collection. It is still in her possession. 


Page 40 — (Description of Madame Matisse). She was a very straight 
dark woman with a long face and a firm large loosely hung mouth 
like a horse. She had an abundance of dark hair. They had with 
them a daughter of Matisse.... and Madame Matisse, as she once 
explained in her melodramatic simple way, did more than her duty 
by this child because having read in her youth a novel in which 
the heroine had done so and been consequently much loved all her 
life, had decided her to do so. 


Madame Matisse was a very lovely Toulousaine, erect, with a good 
carriage and the possessor of beautiful dark hair, that grew 
charmingly, especially at the nape of the neck. She had a pretty 
throat and very handsome shoulders. She gave the impression, 
despite the fact that she was timid and reserved, of a person of 
great kindness, force and gentleness. She was generous and in- 
capable of calculation in her gestures of kindness. She characterizes 
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the story of the novel having to do with a case of adoption similar 
to that in my family as pure invention. 


Page 41 — Matisse had at this time a small Cézanne.... The Cézanne 
had been bought with his wife’s marriage portion.... The Cézanne 
was a picture of bathers and a tent.... 


With regard to the purchase of the Cezanne: there was no tent 
in the picture, it was a Cézanne with three women bathers and 
several trees. It was very much worked over so that there was no 
possibility of mistaking it. The story of its purchase with my wife’s 
dot is invented. 


Page 41 — Matisse had come to Paris as a young man to study 
pharmacy. 


I was not studying pharmacy but law. I was not interested in painting 
at that time. It was during a period of convalescence after an attack — 
of appendicitis, when I was living with my family, that a neigh- 
bour suggested painting as a means of passing the time, and it was 
then that I first began to paint. I was for several years a clerk in a 
lawyer’s office before I decided to take up painting seriously. 


Page 42 — The year after his very considerable success at the Salon 
he spent the winter painting a very large picture of a woman setting 
a table and on the table was a magnificent dish of fruit.... It was 
finished at last and sent to the salon where the year before Matisse 
had had considerable success, and there it was refused. And now 
Matisse’s serious troubles began, his daughter was very ill.... and 
he had lost all possibility of showing his pictures. He no longer 
painted at home but in an atelier. It was cheaper so. 


The canvas was accepted immediately for the reason that I was 
a member of the committee, but it was badly hung. I did not begin 
to paint in an atelier until much later, after I had finished “Le 
Bonheur de Vivre”, for the reason that it was much cheaper to 
paint at home. But perhaps Miss Stein means that I painted in a 
public atelier like Colarossi. 


Page 43 — Once Vollard came to see him.... Vollard came and 
said he wanted to see the big picture which had been refused. Matisse 
showered it to him. He did not look at it.... Matisse and Madame 
Matisse were both getting very nervous although she did not show 
it. And this door, said Vollard interestedly to Matisse, where does 
that lead to, does that lead into a court or does that lead on to 
a stairway. Into a court, said Matisse. Ah yes, said Vollard. And then 
he left. The Matisses spent days discussing whether there was anvil 
symbolic in Vollard’s question or was it idle curiosity. 
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The story about the court-yard is hardly possible when one considers 
that we lived on the sixth floor. 


Page 43 — ...The Matisses asked each other and all their friends, 
why did he ask that question about the door. Well at any rate within 
the year he had bought the picture at a very low price but he bought 
it, and he put it away and nobody saw it, and that was the end 
of that. 


Vollard payed fr. 200 for the picture. A few months later he sold 
it for fr. 1500 to Herr Freudenberg of Berlin. Herr Freudenberg 
still owns the picture. 


Page 43 — Matisse was painting Madame Matisse as a gypsy holding 
a guitar.... She had a great deal to do and she posed beside and 
she was very healthy and sleepy. One day she was posing, he was 
painting, she began to nod and as she nodded the guitar made noises. 
Stop it, said Matisse, wake up. She woke up, he painted, she nodded 
and the guitar made noises. Stop it, said Matisse, wake up. She 
woke up and then in a little while she nodded again the guitar made 
even more noises. Matisse furious seized the guitar and broke it. 


The guitar story gives a very good idea of how Gertrude Stein 
understood the things she happened to witness either wholly or 
partially and which it pleases her to affirm with insistence. This 
incident might have been made funny if it had been told as it 
happened by a real story-teller such as Vollard, for instance. This 
is the story. My wife was posing for me in a dark blue toreador 
costume embroidered in silver. Her toe was resting on a little stool 
in order to support the knee on which the guitar was resting. This 
position, which is not very comfortable for anyone who is not a 
guitar player, gave her cramps in her leg which, added to the long 
periods of absolute immobility required for posing, caused her to 
grow impatient. I, on the other hand, was absorbed in my work, 
quite silent and often intense as a result of the effort I was making. 
Suddenly my wife gave a quick pluck at the strings: ding, ding. 
I let this pass without comment. After it had happened several 
times, I realized that it was getting on my nerves. I told her so 
with all the gentleness of a person who is holding on to himself. 
Finally, when my wife repeated the same sign of exasperation as 
a sort of unconscious form of relaxation, I gave a vigorous kick 
against the bar of my easel which was oblique and very light weight. 
The. bar broke in two with a loud noise, the easel fell down as 
also the canvas and the oil cup which splattered everything. At 
this moment my wife threw the guitar on top of the other things 
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with a gesture that was as quick as what had gone before. The 
guitar did not break, but we burst out laughing. This relaxed our 
nerves and united us in our gayety as we had been united in our 
tension. 


Page 67 — And now once more to return... to Picasso becoming 
head of a movement that was later to be known as the cubists. Page 
68 — In these early days when he (Picasso) created cubism... 


According to my recollection it was Braque who made the first 
cubist painting. He brought back from the south a mediterranean 
landscape that represented a sea-side village seen from above. In 
order to give more importance to the roofs, which were few, as 
they would be in a village, in order to let them stand out in the 
ensemble of the landscape, and at the same time to develop the 
idea of humanity which they stood for, he had continued the signs 
that represented the roofs in the drawing on into the sky and had 
painted them throughout the sky. This is really the first picture 
constituting the origin of cubism and we considered it as something 
quite new about which there were many discussions. At the same 
period, in Braque’s atelier, Rue d’Orsel, I saw a big wide canvas 
that had been started in the same spirit and which represented 
the seated figure of a young woman. 


Pag. 105 — I remember so well one spring day, it was a lovely day 
and we were to lunch at Clamart with the Matisses. When we got 
there they were all standing around an enormous packing-case with 
its top off. 


This incident took place Boulevard des Invalides, not in Clamart. 


Page 120-121 — (In connection with the government sale of Kahn- 
weiler’s property which included a number of important cubist can- 
vases and which had been confiscated during the war.) There had 
been quite a conscious effort on the part of all the older merchants 
now that the war was over, to kill cubism. The expert for the sale 
who was a well known picture dealer, had avowed this as his in- 
tention... Braque had approached the expert and told him that he 
had neglected his obvious duties. The expert... had called Braque 
a Norman pig, Braque had hit him... Just after it was over Matisse 
came in and wanted to know what had happened and was happening. 
Gertrude Stein told him. Matisse said, and it was a Matisse way to 
say it, Braque a raison, celui-là a volé la France, et on sait bien ce 
que c’est que voler la France. 


Not having seen Miss Stein since the war I could not have made 
the statement she attributes to me. | | 
(In conclusion Monsieur Matisse says) : Gertrude Stein had a senti: 
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mental attachment for Picasso. With regard to myself, she has 
satisfied in her book an old rancour which had its origin in the 
fact that having promised me she would help Juan Gris, who had 
been caught by the war in Collioure where he was obliged to stay, 
she did not keep her word, and it was for this reason that I stopped 
seeing her. I had returned from Collioure after having promised 
Gris to see several people in Paris who might take an interest in 
his situation. I met Brenner, an American sculptor, who was also 
a kind of picture broker, and who, I knew, admired Gris. I informed 
him of the predicament Gris was in, at the same time broaching 
the possibility of his helping Gris who was living at Collioure in 
very modest circumstances. It was understood that if Gertrude Stein 
would agree to share the responsibility, he, Brenner, would give 
fr. 150 per month and she the same, which would have sufficed. In 
return Gris would let them have canvases that would cover the 
money advances. I saw Gertrude Stein and made the proposition 
which she accepted immediately. To my stupefaction I learned later 
through Gris that she had done nothing about it and that as a 
result he had been obliged to come to Paris to make out as best 
he could. For this reason, I have never seen Gertrude Stein since 
the first months of the war. Around 1922-1924 I saw Gris and his 
wife in Nice. “I have just seen Gertrude Stein at the Hötel Suisse”, 
he said. “We are spending the evening with her and she invites 
you too.” I replied: “Please thank Gertrude Stein for me, but I 
am not free this evening.” I saw Gris again at Toulon several years 
later. We did not speak of the past. 

I am entirely unaware whether or not she helped him out during 
his last illness, but I do know very directly that Kahnweiler showed 
him unsual devotion and that it was he who assumed all the cost of 
Gris’ illness, nor did death interrupt this devotion. It was Kahn- 
weiler who found work for the widow and saw to it that the son, 
whom he has never lost from sight, was able to make a place for 
himself. The son is now a chemical engineer of the first order. 

If Miss Toklas had spoken of Gertrude Siein’s life with the same 
sans-gêne and irresponsibility that she did of the lives of others, 
her book might have been, by its sincerity, a very interesting human 
document and probably as pieturesque as their own two personal- 
ities. Miss Toklas, in other words, Gertrude Stein, has contacted 
indiscriminately things about which, it seems to me, she has under- 
stood nothing. Gertrude Stein’s translator doesn’t seem to have 
understood her. Nor does he seem to understand the things he is 
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talking about and I suppose that Gertrude Stein is not sufficiently 
acquainted with the French language to have realized this. Her book 
is composed, like a picture puzzle, of different pieces of different 
pictures which at first, by their very chaos, give an illusion of 
the movement of life. But if we attempt to envisage the things 
she mentions this illusion does not last. In short, it is more like 
a harlequin’s costume the different pieces of which, having been 
more or less invented by herself, have been sewn together without 
taste and without relation to reality. 


Maria Jolas: 


On page 254 Miss Stein says: It was Bravig Imbs who brought Elliot 
Paul to the house and Elliot Paul brought transition. 
We had liked Bravig Imbs but we liked Elliot Paul more. He was very 
interesting... He had an element not of mystery but of evanescence, 
actually little by little he appeared and then as slowly disappeared, 
and Eugene Jolas and Maria Jolas appeared. These once having 
appeared, stayed in their appearance. 
Page 256 — One day Elliot Paul came in very excitedly, he usually 
seemed to be feeling a great deal of excitement but neither showed 
nor expressed it. This time however he did show it and express it, 
He said he wanted to ask Gertrude Stein’s advice. A proposition had 
been made to him to edit a magazine in Paris and he was hesitating 
whether he should undertake it. Gertrude Stein was naturally all 
for it. After all, as she said, we do want to be printed. One writes 
for oneself and strangers but with no adventurous publishers how 
can one come in contact with those same strangers. 
However, she was very fond of Elliot Paul and did not want him 
to take too much risk. No risk, said Elliot Paul, the money for it is 
guaranteed for a number of years. Well then, said Gertrude Stein, 
one thing is certain no one could be a better editor than you would 
be. You are not egotistical and you know what you feel. 
Transition began and of course it meant a great deal to everybody. 
Elliot Paul chose, with great care what he wanted to put into tran- 
sition. He said he was afraid of its becoming too popular. If ever 
there are more than two thousand subscribers, I quit, he used to say. 
He liked Made A Mile Away, a description of the pictures that Ger- 
trude Stein has liked and later a novelette of desertion If He Thinks 
for transition. He had a perfectly definite idea of gradually opening 
the eyes of the public to the work of the writers that interested him 
and as I say he chose what he wanted with great care.... 
Elliot Paul slowly disappeared and Eugene and Maria Jolas appeared. 
Transition grew more bulky. At Gertrude Stein’s request transition 
reprinted Tender Buttons, printed a bibliography of all her work 
up to date and later printed her opera, Four Saints. For these 
printings Gertrude Stein was very grateful. In the last numbers of 
transition nothing of hers appeared, transition died. 
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What does the reader of these cryptic passages learn about Tran- 
sition? He learns that it was edited by a great admirer of Miss 
Stein’s, Elliot Paul, that it was luxuriously and anonymously 
financed and that when it ceased to publish Miss Stein’s work 
it died. But on the other hand, who are these people, Eugene and 
Maria Jolas who fade cinematographically into the picture as Paul 
fades out? What did they do once they arrived? Why were they 
not there from the beginning? 

All those who were associated with the genesis of Transition — 
including Miss Stein — know that Eugene Jolas was its director and 
intellectual animateur from the very beginning. But since she has 
chosen to distort this fact — can it be through fault of memory? — 
I feel I should give the story in detail exactly as I told it to Miss 
Stein in 1931. 

In the fall of 1926, the cost of living being cheap in France for 
Americans, my husband and I discussed the founding of a magazine 
together, at our own expense. It would mean a sacrifice — fortun- 
ately we little realized how great — but we were keen to do it. 
At that time my husband who had just spent six months in 
America, was preparing his Anthologie de la Nouvelle Poésie Améri- 
caine’), so that we already had an excellent American list. Also 
he had previously made friendly contacts with most of the French 
writers and painters who later appeared in transition and due to 
his organic German contacts, he was entirely familiar with the 
Expressionist group. 

As our plans unfolded it soon became evident that we would 
need an assistant. Before his trip to America my husband had 
conducted for two years the Sunday Literary section of the Paris 
Chicago Tribune. Elliot Paul, who was working on the same paper, 
had succeeded him in this position. Now my husband was back 
at the Tribune in the position of City Editor and in the early 
morning hours, after the paper had gone to press, the two men 
often talked books together and seemed to have much in common. 
This despite the fact that Paul, through his meagre knowledge of 
French and unfamiliarity with any other foreign language, was only 
superficially aware of what was being written in Europe. Among 
several other possible assistants we finally decided however, to 
engage Paul. There followed several interviews and it was decided 


1) (Kra, Paris, 1928.) The first published translation into French of 
Miss Stein’s writing appeared in this volume. 
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that we would work towards a first number in the spring. Further 
it was agreed, in order for Paul to be of real assistance, that he 
would receive a salary which would permit him to quit the news- 
paper. It was in December that the actual work got under way. 
I undertook all the business and general secretarial part and the 
two men were to be responsible for the editorial part. 

With many people to be seen and several difficult translations 
to be made for the first numbers, the work had to be divided between 
the three of us, and among other assignments it was decided that 
Paul, who knew Miss Stein, would ask her for a manuscript. She 
agreed to give us something and all subsequent questions concerning 
her proof etc. were left to Paul. 

Meanwhile he represented her to us as a sort of female Buddha 
who lived entirely apart from the world and saw very few people. 
Being ourselves very busy we were not inclined to force ourselves 
upon her and accepted Paul’s version, thus leaving a free field 
for false impressions. These impressions Miss Stein has described 
in the paragraphs of her book quoted above. To me, who was 
present at numerous editorial discussions, they are often very 
amusing, as for instance, when she says that Paul “chose with care 
what he wanted to put into transition”. I remember heated argu- 
ments with regard to the publication of such men as Jouhandeau, 
Drieu La Rochelle, Breton and his Surrealist friends, to mention 
only a few, during which Paul at first opposed their inclusion until 
my husband’s usually rather excited analysis brought final agree- 
ment and, more than often, later enthusiasm. 

In March 1927 we moved to a remote village in the East of France 
where we had taken a large, very primitive old house with the idea 
that Paul, who had seemed happy to do so, would join us. For 
it had become evident that in order to continue we would have 
to economize. But Paul was only very intermittently with us and 
his “evanescence”, particularly at moments when we faced difficult 
problems concerning the review, soon became a serious hindrance 
to any sort of effective cooperation. As the first year wore on 
we realized that he was definitely not to be counted on for the 
work we had engaged him for, and this, added to the fact 
that ideologically he contributed little to the review beyond a 
certain literary liberalism, decided us to dispense with his active 
services and give him the rank of an unsalaried contributing editor. 
His name appeared in this complimentary capacity for the last 
time in Transition no. 16/17, published in June 1929, but after the 
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first year when, in order to get a fresh start, we abandoned the 
monthly for a quarterly appearance, his collaboration had been no 
more than that of numerous other contributors. 

In the Spring of 1930 Miss Stein, in an interview with my husband, 
during which she reproached him with neglecting her reputation 
for a tco warm support of James Joyce said: “When Paul edited 
Transition things were different.” “When did Paul edit Transition, 
Miss Stein?” my husband answered. 

This was our first realization of the mis-apprehension which had 
been left intact during long visits to the Rue de Fleurus, and Miss 
Stein’s subsequent refusal to listen to my proffered rectification 
of what had been told her brought about a coolness between us. 
This state of affairs lasted until late in November 1930 when, 
Transition having been suspended for eighteen months, Miss Stein 
heard rumors that it was to reappear. There followed notes, telepho- 
ne calls, invitations etc from her until it was agreed that we would 
publish her in Transition no. 21, then in preparation. We even 
received an autographed copy of her “How to Write”, published 
in November of the same year, with on the fly-leaf, “To Maria 
and Eugene Jolas with affection and appreciation for what they 
are and what they do.” 

It was during this period of comparative entente cordiale that 
one evening in the Spring of 1931, at her house, I reopened the 
subject and furnished her with the details I have given here. We 
compared notes and she shared my surprise. Paul, by then, 
had completely disappeared from her house as well as our own, 
with an impartial indifference 10 certain elementary obligations. 
In conclusion it might be well to inform Miss Stein that Transition 
was not conceived by Eugene Jolas as a vehicle for the rehabilitation 
of her own reputation, although it undoubtedly did do this. Nor 
was her röle in its development different from that of many 
other well-wishing contributors. Transition was conceived, and the 
personal and financial sacrifice gladly accepted, in order to create 
a meeting place for all those artists on both sides of the Atlantic 
who were working towards a complete renovation, both spiritual 
and technical, of the various art forms. Miss Stein seemed to be 
experimenting courageously, and while my husband was never 
enthusiastic about her solution of language, still it was a very per- 
sonal one, and language being one of his chief preoccupations, she 
obviously belonged with us. Her final capitulation to a Barnumesque 
publicity none of us could foresee. What we should have foreseen 
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however, was that she would eventually tolerate no relationship 
that did not bring with it adulation. This was undoubtedly lacking 
in our otherwise entirely correct and cordial attitude towards her, 
so when the moment came to play the mad queen in public, our 
heads had to come off with the others, despite the very real service 
we had rendered her. 

It is interesting to speculate as to just why Miss Stein should have 
chosen to create in her book false impressions which she knew 
to be such. Why has she sought to belittle so many of the artists 
whose friendship made it possible for her to share in the events 
of this epoch? The answer is obvious. 


Tristan Tzara: 


Miss Gertrude Stein has written a book dealing with the memoirs 
of Miss Alice Toklas. As it happens, the memoirs of Miss Alice 
Toklas deal with the life of Miss Gertrude Stein. Miss Stein ex- 
presses herself through the mouth of Miss Alice Toklas and makes 
her say that she is a genius. Now since it is Miss Stein herself who 
uses this childish subterfuge to let herself be told by her “secretary” 
what she would have liked others, the silent others, to tell her, 
the principal accent of the book is placed on the documentary 
side, and thus we witness a considerable display of sordid anecdotes 
destined to make us believe that Miss Gertrude Stein is in reality 
a genius. 

Far be it from me to throw any doubt upon the fact that Miss 
Stein is a genius. We have seen plenty of those. Nor that Miss 
Toklas is convinced of it. To tell the truth, all this would have 
no importance if it took place in the family circle between two 
maiden ladies greedy for fame and publicity. But the immense 
apparatus which has been put in motion in order to arrive at this 
affirmation finds an obviously noisy echo in the well-known process 
by which the aforementioned maiden ladies thought they had the 
right to quote names and tales indiscriminately, thus accounting 
for the fact that, among others, my name is associated with what 
they so candidly call their memoirs. It is therefore against my will 
that I find myself obliged to intervene in a private matter of 
which the Misses Alice Toklas and Gertrude Stein are at once 
the sole protagonists and beneficiaries. They tell us the infinite 
pains they took to lure to their house, where their collection 


of canvases constituted an irresistible bait, people who might be 
useful to them in publishing an article in this or that review. I have. 
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no objection to their revealing the secrets of their literary kitchen, 
if they feel inclined to do so. It can all be used, even the left-overs. 
Everything I have done is proof of the disgust I have for this type 
of activity. I therefore have the right to ask on what grounds my 
name is mixed up with a story about which the least we might say 
is that the superficial and burlesque character of the persons quoted 
is such as to discredit certain humanly important enterprises which 
Miss Stein, who understood nothing, contacted in the final analysis 
only thanks to the weight of her pocket-book. 

If the exploitation of man by man has found its shameful expression 
in the conduct of business, we have, up to now, rarely seen the 
application of this principle to the domain of art in the unex- 
pected- form of the exploitation of ideas. The memoirs of Miss 
Toklas furnish us with an opportunity to appreciate how far the 
limits of indecency can be pushed. 

Underneath the “baby” style, which is pleasant enough when it 
is a question of simpering at the interstices of envy, it is easy to 
discern such a really coarse spirit, accustomed to the artifices of 
the lowest literary prostitution, that I cannot believe it necessary 
for me to insist on the presence of a clinical case of megalomania. 
This in itself, would not be extraordinary if, through the curiosity 
it has excited, it did not give the measure of the poverty of what 
we are accustomed to call today “intellectual life”. It is necessary 
to point out, however, that in the realm where lie and pretention 
meet, the depraved morals of bourgeois society are now opposed 
by the strong loathing which is felt by a few rare beings who 
have posited the problem of man’s destiny and dignity with a 
gravity that is very different from the attitude which approaches it 
under the form of certain politely esthetic games. 


Georges Braque: 


Miss Stein understood nothing of what went on around her. I have 
no intention of entering into a discussion with her, since it is obvious 
that she never knew French really well and that was always a 
barrier. But she has entirely misunderstood cubism which she sees 
simply in terms of personalities. 

In the early days of cubism, Pablo Picasso and I were engaged 
in what we felt was a search for the anonymous personality. We 
were inclined to efface our own personalities in order to find 
originality. Thus it often happened that amateurs mistook Picasso’s 
paintings for mine and mine for Picasso’s. This was a matter of 
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indifference to us because we were primarily interested in our 
work and in the new problem it presented. 

Miss Stein obviously saw everything from the outside and never 
the real struggle we were engaged in. For one who poses as an 
authority on the epoch it is safe to say that she never went beyond 
the stage of the tourist. 

Among other fallacies, she insists that Marie Laurencin and I 
“painted each other’s portraits”. I have never painted Marie Lau- 
rencin’s portrait. 

But while she was gossiping about the little things. that happened 
it is a pity that she should have neglected to tell further details 
of her visit to me during the war. I was convalescing when she 
and Miss Toklas arrived in their Red Cross Ford. They looked 
extremely strange in their boy-scout uniforms with their green veils 
and Colonial helmets. When we arrived at Avignon, on the Place 
Clemenceau, their funny get-up so excited the curiosity of the pas- 
sers-by that a large crowd gathered around us and the comments 
were quite humorous. The police arrived and insisted on examining 
our papers. They were in order alright, but for myself, I felt very 
uncomfortable. 

We in Paris always heard that Miss Stein was a writer, but I don’t 
think any of us had ever read her work until Transition began to 
make her known in France. Now that we have seen her book, nous 
sommes fixes. 


Andre Salmon: 

The scandalous part of the book took us somewhat by surprise. 
After all we were all young at ihat time and had no thought of 
possible later echoes of our actions. I am not angry but I think 
Gertrude Stein went too far when she made all these things public. 
Furthermore, there is great confusion of dates, places and persons 
in her book. 

For instance, the story of the Rousseau banquet is very badly told. 
There is no respect for details, as we might have had the right 
to expect from Gertrude Stein since she enjoyed our friendly 
confidence, and the way she recounts this banquet is very flighty, 
to say the least. I am all the more astounded for I had thought, 
along with all our friends, that she had really understood things. 
It is evident that she understood nothing, except in a super 
ficial way. 
Her description of my drunkenness on this occasion is entirely false. 
14 


Madame Fernande Olivier, in her book “Picasso and his friends”, 
tells it much better: “Salmon pretended delirium tremens in order 
to frighten the American ladies present.” It was exactly that. 
Guillaume Apollinaire and I had spent the afternoon together 
writing the poems that were read. The banquet was not given just 
for the fun of it either, as Miss Stein seems to have thought, but 
because we sincerely admired Rousseau. The spectacular features 
of it were intentional and after the joke of drunkenness I simply 
went back to my own studio in order to make it seem more plausible. 
It is evident that Miss Stein understood little of the tendency we 
all had, Apollinaire, Max Jacob, myself and the others, to 
frequently play a rather burlesque rôle. We made continual fun 
of everything. When we dined together, for instance, Jacob would 
often pretend that he was a small clerk, and our conversations in 
a style that was half slang half peasant amused everybody in the 
restaurant. We invented an artificial world with countless jokes, 
rites and expressions that were quite unintelligible to others. Ob- 
viously she did not understand very well the rather peculiar French 
we used to speak. Furthermore, we saw “the Stein’s”, as we used 
to call her and Miss Toklas, very rarely, and I was at her house 
only once. 

It is true that Apollinaire recited one of his poems at the Rousseau 
banquet but it was not he who sang a song afterwards. It is also 
true that I recited a poem in honor of Rousseau but I did not 
climb onto the table, as Miss Stein would have had me do. It would 
be better to refer the reader to the above mentioned book by 
Madame Fernande Olivier which tells the story of the Rousseau 
banquet with much more charm and veracity. 

Miss Stein’s account of the formation of cubism is entirely false. 
I was constantly with Picasso and the other painters involved and 
I know that Picasso, who was nothing of a doctrinaire, soon lost 
interest in it and left its further development to others. 

Miss Stein often mentions people whom she never knew very well, 
and so irresponsibly, in fact, that the reader is astounded. Monsieur 
Princet, for instance, was not at all as she described him, but 
a man of real distinction. Germaine Pichot was not Spanish but 
a native of Montmartre. Vaillant, who is spoken of with a certain 
disdain, was a man entirely without pretentions but who had many 
excellent qualities. Apollinaire did not use the familiar “tu” with 
any and everybody. After all! 

And what confusion! What incomprehension of an epoch! For- 
tunately there are others who have described it better. 
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